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LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 29, 1856, 


Aaotes. 
NOTES ON THE FLEUR-DE-LIS. 
(Continued from p. 226.) 

Having thus traced the occurrence of the fleur- 
de-lis through many periods of antiquity, we may 
now proceed to the history of its adoption in 
France. 

Montfaucon, in his Discours Preliminaire, says : 

“Ce fut Louis VII. dit le Jeune (4.p. 1137) qui chargea 
Yecu de France de fleurs-de-lis sans nombre, et & son 
imitation, les seigneurs et gentilhommes du royaume pri- 
rent aussi des armoiries.” 

But this does not appear to be strictly correct; 
for in the first Crusades under Philip I. (1096 — 


1100), these insignia were, as will hereafter ap- 


pear, borne on the shields of many of his com- 
panions in arms. If, moreover, it were true that 
this king, who flourished during the second Cru- 
sade, and died 1180, and his successors, Philip IL. 


(his son) and Louis VIII. (his grandson), ‘are the | 
first whose seals and coins are “semez de fleur- | 


de-lis” (10 whole, 6 half, and 4 quarters), the 
ornament itself, as has been shown, had already 


appeared in the crowns and sceptres of many of 


their predecessors. 

According to Pere Anselme, Carloman, who 
died a.p. 755, and his brother Pepin, who was 
crowned a.p. 752, founded the Abbey of Fulda 
in Germany. “ Les estampes,” he says, “ de leur 
deux figures,” in the church Mont St. Pierre, a 
monastery dependent on the Abbey of Fulda, 
show, in the right hand of each, a short sceptre, 
terminated by a sharp and pointed “fer,” the 
middle part being larger than the point; “avec 
deux crochets au bas, recourbez en demi crois- 
sant,” “en ancon, ou Francisque,” imperfectly 
resembling a fleur-de-lis (vol. i. p. 24.). 

A Bible presented to Charles IL, a.p. 869., has 
a miniature of this monarch and his court. His 


throne is terminated with three flowers of the | 
On his head is | 


form of “ fleur-de-lis sans pied.” 
a crown, “fermée a fleurons d'or, relevez et re- 
courbez d’une maniére singuliére.” Another 
miniature, in the Book of Prayers, shows him on 
a throne surmounted by a sort of “ fleur-de-lis 
sans pied.” His crown is of “fleurs comme de 
lis ;” 


33.). 

Of Louis II., and the eight succeeding sove- 
reigns (A.D. 879—954.), there is no memorial 
which assigns them the use of this ornament. 

The sceptre of Lothaire, who died 986, termi- 
nates in a fleur-de-lis. 


The crown of Hugh Capet, in the church of 


St. Denis, is formed of fleurs-de-lis, as is also that 
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” 
; cesseurs. 


| nombre.” 
| de-lis” (10 whole, 6 half, 4 quarter flowers). 





and the robe is fastened with a rose, “ d’oud | 
° oe o a a . | 

sortent trois pistils en forme de fleurs-de-lis.” His 

sceptre terminates in a fleur-de-lis (Auns., vol. i. | 





on his seal (Ans., 70.). The crown of Robert, 


who died 1031, has fleurs-de-lis, as in that of his 
father. 

The crown of Henry I. (died 1060) is composed 
of fleurs-de-lis, like that at the top of his sceptre ; 
and their forms are more distinct than before, 
“de méme que dans les sceaux des rois ses suc- 


That of Philip I. (died 1108) is the 


same, 

Louis VIT. (born 1120) was, according to Pere 
Anselme (vol. i. p. 76.), the first who bore the 
fleurs-de-lis “semez” on his seals and coins; and 
Montfaucon, as above, affirms that he first charged 
the shield of France with fleurs-de-lis “sans 
His arms were, “ d’azur, semé de fleurs- 


Philip II. is known only in his seal (Montf., 
vol. ii. p. 110. pl. xiii.). He is seated on a throne, 
having in his right hand a fleur-de-lis ; and, in bis 
left, a sceptre “ terminé, comme celui de son pere 
par un losange, qui renferme un fleur-de-lis.” 
This plate is very distinctive of the charge. 

The first known “ contreseel” having a fleur-de- 
lis, was of this monarch. 

The “blason” of his son, the Conte de Bou- 
logne (born 1200), was “ tunique d’azur, chargée 
de fleurs-de-lis sans nombre” (p.112.). He ap- 
pears, also, “armé de cap-a-pied, portant l’ecu 
de France” (14 very perfect fleurs-de-lis). 

In the same plate are other instances of “ tuni- 
ques” and shields charged with fleurs-de-lis of a 
very perfect form. ’ 

The shield of Louis VIII. (p. 120.) bears 5 whole 
and 6 half flowers. 

The sons and daughters of St. Louis IX. (born 
1226) are “ revetus de blason semée de fleurs-de- 
lis.” But in plate xxiii. tom. ii. p- 158., where 
St. Louis “ instruit ses enfans,” his shield, for the 


Jirst time, bears three fleurs-de-lis (2 and 1). 


Philip III. and Charles V. bore them as Philip IT. 

Charlies de France, son of Charles V. (died 
1386), first quarters the dolphin with three fleurs- 
de-lis, as Dauphin de Viennois. His sister, 
youngest daughter of Charles V. and of Jeanne 
de Bourbon (died 1388), bore “d’azur a trois 
fleurs-de-lis d’or.” Charles VI. continued the 


| charge of three fleurs-de-lis which he had assumed 


as Dauphin. We have seen that it bad been 
already once adopted by St. Louis. 

Charles VII. and Louis XI. bore only three 
fleurs-de-lis. 

Charles VIII. quartered, Ist and 4th, three 
fleurs-de-lis; 2nd and 3rd, one large and four 
small crosses for Jerusalem. 

Louis XIL., Francis I, Henry IL, Francis IT., 
Charles Maximilian, all bore three fleurs-de-lis, 
Henry III., Louis XIV.—XYV., quartered the 
same with the arms of Navarre. 

The Annuaire de la Pairie et de la Noblesse de 
France et des Maisons Souveraines de Europe, 
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par M. Borel Hauterive, années 1843—44 (Paris, 
au Bureau de la Revue Historique de la Noblesse, 


Rue Bleue, 28.), gives the following summary of 


the facts connected with the history of the fleur- 
de-lis. It corresponds generally with the account 
here extracted from the volumes of Pere Anselme 
and Montfaucon : 

“ Depuis le régne de Louis le Jeune, jusqu’a celui de 
Charles le Sage (V.) nos rois ont porté un ecu d’azur 
semé de fleurs-de-lis d’or sans nombre. Charles VL, ou, 
selon quelques historiens, son prédecesseur, reduisit a 
trois les fleurs-de-lis qui chargeaient les armes de France” 
(vol. ii. p. 2.). 

This interesting and instructive work supplies, 
besides a “ traité de blason,” and the genealogy 
of the royal houses and nobility of France, a com- 
plete “ Revue des Galleries des Croisades” at Ver- 
sailles, and lists of the nobility in the chronolo- 
gical order of their creation under the Bourbons, 
the Empire, the Restoration, the Orleans dynasty, 
and the Second Empire. I have yet to learn to 
what date this publication was continued. 

It is not my purpose to pursue this subject in 
relation to France, beyond the point to which it 
has now been brought, though it might be inter- 
esting to ascertain how far these distinctive em- 
blems of royalty were in that country conceded to 
individuals of a lower rank ; and on what ground 
these honourable ensigns were, if ever, assumed 
beyond the sphere of royal alliance or concession. 
My immediate inquiry leads to the introduction 
of the fleur-de-lis as,an armorial charge in Eng- 
land, and to its wide and apparently uncontrolled 
usage in the shields of so many of the aristocracy 
of this country. C. HL FP. 





Tug “sILL¥Y GoosE”—ITS COURAGE, FAITHFUL- 
NESS, AND LONGEVITY. 


As a fair portion of the pages of “ N. & Q.” is 
usually devoted to your correspondents’ Queries, 
[ presume a corner will not be denied to answers. 

t is, I believe, generally admitted, that, of the 
feathered family, none attain to a greater age than 
the eagle, the swan, and the goose. ‘This last- 
mentioned bird, so often perverted to a contemp- 
tuous application, is, nevertheless, noted for its 
instinct and affection, and will not unfrequently 
exhibit proofs of peculiar attachment to man and 
the lower animals. 

Instances are also recorded of its longevity. 
The goose (Anser Domesticus) has been known, 
like the eagle (whose precarious and brigandish 
mode of subsistence renders such duration re- 
markable), to live seventy, eighty, and even a 
hundred years. Perhaps some of your naturalist 
readers may be able to confirm this statement. I 
recollect reading (but [ cannot now quote my 
authority) of a goose, which fell a martyr to pa- 
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| rental solicitude at eighty! The bird was dis- 
turbed, while sitting on her eggs, by a sow, prying 
rudely into the mysteries of incubation ; and suf- 
fered herself to be despatched by the monster, 
rather than resign her seat, though giving promise, 
even at that advanced age, of additional years of 
conjugal happiness, and her owners the full fruit 
thereof. Silly goose! This bird “once on its 
mettle,” is capable of high and chivalrous acts, 
and will occasionally perform great feats of valour 
in the face of amenemy. Ganders in the Russian 
capital are subjected to a regular course of training, 
| like our game cocks, for the goose-pit ; which thus 
becomes a frequent source of amusement to the 
Petersburghians, and as frequent a scene of fierce 
and sanguinary encounters, The vigilance of thé 
goose may be almost said to be a matter of his- 
tory. It was to a goose “challenge,” at a mo- 
| ment when a starving garrison were on the eve of 
a night “surprise,” and worn-out sentries slum- 
bered on their “ watch,” that the capital owed its 
preservation, and a gallant patrician his costly 
gifts of corn and wine*, the reward of his heroism 
| (Query, a case of anseres contra gallos !). 

As regards the annual marketable value of 
the goose (and its progeny), I believe I am not 
far wrong in saying, that it is computed at little 
less than that of the common ewe. Where a 
systematic profit is made on the produce of this 
bird, and the feathers are periodically plucked, or 
sheared, the yield has been estimated at double 
the value of the sheep — 





“ Sic vos, non vobis plumigeretis, aves? ” 


* Silly goose!” F. Puixort. 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY, 





. Traditionary Account of William's Landing. — 
The following is taken from a little provincially 
printed book in my possession, entitled Miscella- 
neous Observations in the Course of Two Tours in 
the West of England, §c., by M. Dunsford, 
Merch‘, 12mo., 1800: 


“ Walking alone on the quay (at Brixham), I met in- 
cidentally a well drest elderly man, who, suspecting the 
cause of my contemplation, desired me to walk with him 
to the stone steps that led down from the quay to the 
edge of the water. ‘1 called you to this spot, Sir,’ says 
he, ‘to show you the place where King William landed, 
and to give you the traditionary account here of this 
| remarkable occurrence. I am seventy years old, and had 
the tradition from my grandmother, who died many years 
since at a great age. She was sixteen when the Prince 
of Orange’s Fleet came into Torbay, and the boats of the 
fleet into the harbour, with the prince and his body- 
guards, to land more conveniently. The people were 
frightened at first, but in a little time recovered their 








* M. Manlius received, from every man of the citadel, 
half a pound of corn and a quarter of a flask of wine; and 
| this after a six months’ blockade. 
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surprise, and crowded about the quay, which was not at 
that time so convenient as at present.’ She told me she 
stood at this place, and saw three men take the prince 
out of the boat, the tide being then out, and carry him 
over the mud to these landing steps; he put his foot first 
on that blue stone with whjte veins, preserved on that 
account to this day, and called out aloud ‘ Welcome or 
not!’ The people huzzaed ‘ Welcome!’ on which he 
walked up this flight of steps into the town, accompanied 
by many of his chief officers and guards, whilst the army 
was landing in various parts throughout the coast of the 
bay. The weather was cold and rainy. The prince gave 
nothing to the three men who conveyed him ashore, till 
after he was crowned; when he also sent for the person 
at whose house he lodged at Brixham, and bountifully 
rewarded him; of which the man was robbed ou Paignton 
Moor, on his return.” 


The “ Welcome or not” is characteristic. 
V. T. Srernpere. 


Death of Charles IT. (2™ S. i. 49. 110. 206.) — 
There can be no reasonable doubt, I think, that 


the letters P. M. a C. F. were intended for Pere | 


Mansuete (not Mansuate, as misprinted in my 
former communication), a Capuchin friar. J. W. 
H. hazards a mere suggestion, that the letters 
P. M. signify Patrick Maginn; though he is un- 
able to assert that he was a Capuchin, and has 
only heard that he was a friar. He thinks “ the 
probabilities are in favour of Maginn.” Another 
correspondent goes wider away with another sug- 
gestion, that the letters may be intended for “ Zn 
the afternoon (P.N.) a confidential friend (C. F.).” 
But really at this rate, a very wide field would be 
open for conjectures. 
them at all, when we have plain and satisfactory 
evidence? I gave the true interpretation, not 
from conjecture, but from Memoirs of the Itev. 
John Huddleston, reprinted from an earlier me- 
moir in 1816; in which occurs the following pas- 
sage, without the slightest intimation of doubt or 
attempted explanation of mysterious initials : 

“ At 5 o'clock, the physicians declared before the 
council, that his Majesty was in great danger. Pere 
Mansuete, a Capuchin friar, confessor to the Duke (of 
York), upon the physicians telling him of the danger of 
the King, went and told the Duke, that now was the time 
to take care of his soul; and that it was his duty to tell 
him so,” &c, 

Now it deserves notice, that in the same me- 
moir, a few lines farther on, the names of the 
Lords Petre, Bristol, and Feversham, are thus 
abbreviated, “ Pe. Br. and Fev. ;” whereas, in the 
case of the friar, the name is written in full, 
“Pere Mansuete, a Capuchin friar,” where we 
have the four initials with the small a in the 


middle of them. F. C. 1. 


Lines on South, Sherlock, and Burnet. —In a 
copy of A Collection of Poems relating to State 
Affairs, §c., in one volume, 8vo., London, mpccv., 
there is inserted at the end, in a handwriting of 
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! 

| the commencement of the last century, the fol- 
lowing satirical verses, which may form an ac- 
ceptable addition to your “ Macaulayana.” ‘They 
are entitled — 


“ On South, Sherlock, and Burnet, Master of the Charter 
House, Author of “ Archeologia.” 


“A Dean and Prebendary 
Had once a new vagary, 

And were at doubtful strif@, Sir, 
Which led the better life, Sir, 
And was the better man, And w 

“ The Dean exclaims, ‘ That truly 
Since Bluff was so unruly, 

He'd prove it to his face, Sir, 
That he had the most grace, Sir,’ 
And so the fight began. 

“ Then Preb. replied like Thunder, 
And roared out ‘*T was no wonder, 
Since Gods the Dean had three, Sir, 
And more by two than he, Sir, 

For he had got but one.’ 





1s, &e 


“ Now whilst these two were raging, 
And in dispute engaging, 
The Master of the Charter, 
Said ‘ Both had caught a Tartar. 
For God, Sir, there was none; 
«“¢ And all the Books of Moses 
Were nothing but supposes ; 

That he deserv’d rebuke, Sir, 
That wrote the Pentateuch, Sir: 
*T was nothing but a sham. 

“* That as for father Adam, 
With mistress Eve his Madam, 
And what the Serpent spoke, Sir, 
*Twas nothing but a joke, Sir, 
And well invented flam.’ 
“ Thus in this battle royal, 
As none would take denial, 

The dame for which they strove, Sir, 
Could neither of them love, Sir, 
Since all had given offence. 

“ She therefore slily waiting, 
Left all three fools a-prating ; 
And being in a fright, Sir, 
Religion took her flight, Sir, 
And ne’er was heard of since.” 


M.N.S. 
— 
| Macaulay's “ England” and Dr. Routh (2 S. 


i. 189.) —CertTamen will find the strictures of 

Dr. Routh on Macaulay’s England, to which he 

refers, in the notes to Bishop Burnet’s History of 

the Reign of James II., with “ additional obser- 

vations now enlarged.” 8vo., pp. 509. Oxford, 

University Press, 1852. E. C. Hanrseron. 
The Close, Exeter. 


OCCASIONAL 

(1* S. viii. 535.; ix. 404. 406. 
439.) 

Your correspondents, the Rev. Taos. Latu- 

nury and W. Srarrow Simpson, Mr. W. P. 


FORMS OF PRAYER, 


247. 341. 


; x. p. 


| 
| 
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Storer, and Asupa, have given in preceding 
volumes of “N. & Q.” copious lists of these in- 
teresting liturgical remains. As they are, how- 
ever, far from complete, I send some additional 
items from my own collection, in the hope that a 
complete catalogue may eventually be obtained : 


Form, &c. Thanksgiving for Peace between Her Ma- 
jesty the Queen and the French King. June 16. 1713. 

Form, &c. Fast. Wa. Jan. 9. 1744. 

Form, &c. Thanksgiving for the Suppression of the late 
Unnatural Rebellion, and Deliverance from the Cala- 
mities of an Intestine War. Oct. 9. 1746. 

Form, &c. Fast for Blessing on our Fleets and Armies, 
and humbling ourselves before Almighty God in deep 
sense of His late Visitation, by a most dreadful and 
extensive Earthquake, more particularly felt in some 


neighbouring Countries, &c. Feb. 6. 1756. 
Form, &c. Fast. War, &c. Feb. 11. 1757. 
Form, &c. Fast. War, &c. Feb. 17. 1758. 


Thanksgiving. Cease of Distemper among Horned 


Cattle. Feb. 18. 1759. 

Thanksgiving. Safe Delivery of Queen, and Birth of 
Prince. Aug. 25. 1765. 

Ditto. Ditto. Princess. Nov. 13. 1768. 

Ditto. Ditto. Princess. Apr. 28. 1776. 


Prayer to be used every day after Prayer in Time of War, 


during the present Troubles. 1779. 
Fast, &c. War. Feb. 21. 1781. 
Ditto. Ditto. Feb. 8. 1782. 


Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving for putting an End to 
the bloody, extended, and expensive War in which we 
were engaged. July 29. 1784, 

Thanksgiving for King’s Recovery from Disease. 
23. 1789. 

Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving for Preservation of 
the King from the outrageous and desperate Attempts 
against his Person as he passed to the Parliament 
House on Thursday the 29th day of October. 1795. 

Thanksgiving. Safe Delivery of the Princess of Wales. 
Jan. 17. 1796. 

Ditto. Admiral Duncan’s Victory over the Dutch Fleet. 
Oct. 29. 1797. 

Fast, &c. War. Mar.7. 1798. 

Form, &c. Thanksgiving for the Glorious Victory of 
Rear-Admiral Lord Nelson of the Nile over the French 


A pr. 


Fleet. Nov. 29. 1798. 
Fast, &c. War. Mar. 12. 1800. 
Fast, &c. War. Feb. 13. 1801, 
Form, &c. Thanksgiving. Peace. Junel. 1802. 


Prayer to be used every day after the Prayer in Time of 
War and Tumults, during the War. 1803, 


Fast, &c. War. Oct.19. 1803, 
Fast, &c. War. May 25. 1804. 
Fast, &c. War. Feb. 20. 1805. 


Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving for Victory of the 


Fleet under Vice-Admiral Lord Viscount Nelson over | 


the Combined Fleets of France and Spuin. Dee. 5. 
1805. 

Fast, &c. War. Feb. 26. 1806. 

Fast, &. War. Feb. 25. 1807, 

Fast, &c. War. Feb. 17. 1808. 

Prayer for King’s Recovery. 1809, 

Fast, &c. War. Feb. 28. 1810, 

Prayer for King’s Recovery. 1810. 

Thanksgiving. Abundant Harvest. Noy. 18. 1810. 

Fast, &c. War. Feb. 5. 1812. 


Thanksgiving. Victory of Salamanca. Au 


or. 
&- 


Prayer for King’s Recovery. 1812, 
Fast, &c. War. Mar. 10. 1813. 
Prayer for the Prince Regent. 1813, 


Thanksgiving. Battle of Vittoria. July 25. 1813. 
Thanksgiving. Abundant Harvest. Oct. 10. 1813. 
Thanksgiving. Peace. July 7. 1814. 


Form of Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
His Great Goodness in putting an End to the War 
with France. Jan. 18. 1816. 

Thanksgiving. Preservation of the Prince Regent from 
Assassination. 1817. 

Thanksgiving for King’s Recovery. 1820. 

A form of prayer for the King’s recovery is 
mentioned by Mr. Storer (1* S. x. 247.), dated 
1830; but I suspect it is an error of the printer 
for the date of the last item in my list, as I have 
never seen a form of the reign of George IV. 
Query, were there any ? 

There are three more in the present reign not 
yet enumerated : 





Thanksgiving. Abundant Harvest. Oct.1. 1854. 
| Fast, &c. ‘War. Mar. 21. 1855. 
| Thanksgiving, &c. Capture of Sebastopol. Sept. 30. 


1855. 

To which I hope we shall soon add another of — 
«“ Thanksgiving to Almighty God for His Goodness in 

putting an End to the bloody and expensive War in 

which we have been engaged with Russia.” 

I would add that as the aim of “N. & Q.” is 
to facilitate means of inter-communication be- 
tween men of like pursuits, and as all collections 
of such matters are neceséarily incomplete, and 
yet possess duplicates, I wish to make it known 
that it is my desire to fill up as far as I can by 
exchange, or otherwise, my imperfect collection 
of forms of prayer. E. S. Tartor. 

Ormesby, Norfolk. 


INEDITED LETTER OF HAYDON. 


I have a letter of this highly-gifted, but unfor- 
tunate man, in my collection of autographs, which 
will I think prove of interest. It is as follows : 

“ Burwood Place, 
“ Connaught Terrace, 
“ Ju. 28, 1829. 
“ My dear Sir Francis Freeling, 

“Under the following circumstances, I beg the 
influence of your name. 

“Two months ago I received a letter, asking 
the price of Chairing the Members. I replied 
525—same as Mock Election. An offer was made, 
which I refused. A fortnight after another came, 
which I accepted. I was then asked to pay for 
the case, and I was promised a deposit directly, 
and the balance on delivery. J agreed, and have 
never heard since. I have no doubt the whole 
was a vile trick. 

“The letters were signed A. Z., Post Office, 
St. Thomas, Exeter. 

“ What can be thought of the heart of that man 
| who could excite the Father of a large Family 
ready to catch at anything! in his wants. 
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“T enclose a letter to the Post Master, St. 
Thomas, which, if you would back by one word, 
might lead to the discovery of this Person. 

“Tam sure you have ever been ready to do me 
aservice. I am, with gratitude, 

“ My dear Sir F. Freeling, 
“B. R. Haypon. 

“ Sir F. Freeling, Bart., 

* Post Office.” 

I observe the sale of one of his pictures (inter 
alia) at Exeter, the property of the late Charles 
Brutton, Esq., advertised for this day, as — 

“ The Mock Election. 
4 feet 10}. 
for George IV., and especially 
Memoirs of the Life of Haydon.” 


Haydon. 6 feet 3 inches by 


is mentioned in the 
Where are now “ The Chairing the Members,” 
and the duplicate “ Mock Election?” Who was 
the “ A. Z.” mentioned in poor Haydon’s letter ? 
Joun GARLAND. 

Dorchester, 18th March. 





Minor Notes. 

The Northern Circuit in Olden Time: Poetry of 
the late Lord Chancellor Eldon. —The late Justice 
Sir James Allan Parke commenced going the 
Northern circuit at the time when the late Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, then Mr. Scott, was the most 
formidable leader on that circuit, and these two 
learned gentlemen became very intimate and 
friendly together in a short time. Upon one oc- 
casion the learned lord felt disposed to throw a 
joke at the other, and he was urged by his friends 
to do it in verse. He said he never attempted a 
line of poetry in his life, and could not do so, but 
being again urged, he wrote as follows : 

“James Allan Parke came naked stark 
From Scotland ; 
But he got clothes, like other beaus, 
In England.” 
And this, it is said, was the first and only time he 
ever attempted to write poetry. X. Y. Z. 
Temple. 


Horse-chesnut (sculus hippocastanum, Lin.). 
— Among the many interesting communications 
on this subject, noted from time to time in your 
excellent journal, and which are not only highly 
amusing, but illustrative of the singular ideas en- 
tertained by our ancestors, the one I am about 
to relate is, I think, of more modern date than 
those hitherto recorded, and possibly may be co- 
incident with the introduction of this beautiful 
tree from the far-off mountains of Thibet into our 
country, about the year 1550. A youth of my 
acquaintance, being asked by a lady to collect her 
a few horse-chesnuts, was very curious to know 


what she could want with them ; and upon taking 


rhis is the companion picture of one painted“ 


! 


| learn. 


jeants’ rings that we are 


them to her, he asked her the question, when she 
replied, that “she used them to hang about her 
bed, in order to cure the rheumatism.” Whether 
any cure was effected, I have never been able to 
J. B. Wurrsorne. 


Mottoes.— To complete the list of 
mottoes on serjeants’ rings, given in 1* S. v. 92. 
110. 139. 181. 563., and which include all down 
to the year 1850, some correspondent will no 
doubt be able to supply those taken by the three 
new serjeants, sworn in before the Lord Chan- 
cellor on Tuesday, February 12, i. e. Mr. S. 
Pigott, Mr. S. Hayes, and Mr. 8. Wells. The 
account given of the appointment in the Morning 
Post of the 14th contains an error, where it 
speaks of “the time-honoured custom of pre- 
senting the Lord Chancellor with gold rings of the 
date of the thirteenth century.” If the writer 
means the time-honoured custom of the date of 
the thirteenth century, he is still under an erro- 
neous impression, for the earliest notice of ser- 
acquainted with is of the 


Serjeants’ 


date 1465. 

Some one will perhaps be able to inform us 
why the serjeant’s “ best man” at this ceremony 
is called a “colt.” The Post says “at the ap- 
pointed hour the three learned serjeants, accom- 
panied by their respective colts, as the members 
of the bar officiating on this occasion are some- 
what fantastically designated,” &c. CreYReP. 


Motto for a Screw Steamer.— Allow me to sug- 


gest the following : 


“ Nec gerit expositum telis in fronte patenti 
Remigium : sed, quod trabibus circumdedit wequor, 
Hoc ferit, et taciti prebet miracula cursus, 

Quod nec vela ferat, nec apertas verberet undas.” 
Lucani Pharsalia, lib. iv. 423. seq. 


Zo Eh ee Oe 
Curious Inn Signs. — Hutton in his Batile of 


| Bosworth says, that upon the death of Richard ILI. 


and consequent overthrow of the Yorkists, all the 
white roses and white boars were pulled down, 
and that none are to be found at the present day, 
although we have black and blue boars in abund- 
ance. 

Query, Is not this too” more ? think I 
have seen both in Wales. Near Ecton, in North- 
aimptonshire, i is an old pub is house bearing the 
strange title ‘The World’s End,” from which 
probably bled took the idea of his picture, 
for he was a frequent visitor at the rectory there. 
In that case, if I remember rightly, the sign is 
a bond-fide attempt to limn the destruction of the 
world, representing a globe floating in a sea of 
thunderbolts and flashes of lightning. I am told 
that in the southern division of the same county, 
near Whittlebury Forest, there is, or was, another 
“ World’s End,” in open defiance of the Coperni- 
can or any other system, the sign-board exhibiting 
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a horseman in the equestrian costume of George 
IL. brought to a dead stop by a sudden precipice, 
all beyond being very downy-looking ether. 

V. T. Srernvere. 





Queries. 
MILTON : SUPPOSED 


Mr. C. Howarp Kenyon asks (1* S. iii. 37.) 
if the sonnet printed below, extracted from A 
Collection of Recente and Witty Pieces by several 
Hands. London, printed by W. S. for Simon 
Waterfou, 1628, can be by Milton. A subsequent 
Query addressed to Mr. Kenyon, asking if the 
book was in his possession, seems to have escaped 
his notice, as there is no reply. It is a question 
of some literary interest, and I should therefore 
be glad to through your columns, the 
opinion of competent persons on the subject. 
Also to know if any of your correspondents have 
seen the book referred to. B. 

“ On the Librarie at Cambridge. 
“In that great maze of books I sighed and said, 
‘It is a graveyard, and each tome a tombe; 

Shrouded in hempen rags, behold the dead 

Coffined and ranged in crypts of dismal gloom ; 

Food for the worm and redolent of mold, 

Traced with brief epitaph in tarnished gold. 

Ah, golden lettered hope! ah, dolorous gloom! 
Yet ’mid the common death, where all is cold, 
And mildewed pride in desolation dwells, 
A few great immortalities of old 
Stand brightly forth—not tombes but living shrines, 
Where from high sainte or martyr virtue wells; 
Which on the living yet work miracles, 
Spreading a relic wealth richer than golden mines. 
“J. M. 1627.” 


SONNET. 


have, 


” 





THE COTTON FAMILY. 


I am desirous to perfect a pedigree of the family 
of Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, the distinguished an- 
tiquary, and find difficulties in more than one 
quarter. [wish to ascertain who was the first (or 
second) wife of Sir Robert’s son and successor, 
Sir Thomas Cotton, Bart. There is to his me- 
mory, in the south aisle of Conington Church, 
Huntingdonshire, a handsome medallion monu- 
ment (similar to that erected to his father), which 
gives us the following information with regard to 
his wives and children: 

“Dyas vxores lectissimas Feminas sibi sociavit ex 
priori 
Filiam Joannem Filias Luciam et Franciscam suscepit 
ex Posteriori Tres filios (vno prerepto) et duas filias 
Superstites reliquit.” 


The “ filium Joannem” was the Sir John Cotton * 
* There is a monument in Conington Church to Eliza- 


beth, the second wife of this Sir John Cotton, in which 
her virtues are quaintly proclaimed. “She was a lady of 


true and solid piety, of an excellent understanding and | 


| who was the donor of the Cottonian Library, and 
whose medallion monument is in the north aisle of 
Conington Church; but the inscription does not 
record the name of his mother. I have carefully 
looked through the registers of Conington, and 
| the following is the sole entry (that I have found) 
| in which a wife of Sir Thomas Cotton is men- 
tioned : 
“ Anno din. 1642. 

“ Frances, the daughter of Sir Thomas Cotton, by Dame 
Alice his wife, was baptized August 28, 1642.” 

This Frances is probably the “ Francisca” of the 

_inscription, for I infer that the * Dame Alice” 
was the first wife. What was her maiden name, 
&ce. ? 

I had no clue to the other wife until a few days 
since, when, in looking over the pedigree of the 
Howards, in Hodgson’s Northumberland (part 1. 
vol. ii. p. 381.), I found that the third daughter of 
Lord William Howard (* Belted Will”) and 
Elizabeth Dacre, of Naworth, was Margarct 
Howard, who “married Sir Thomas Cotton, of 
Conington, Bart.” As this lady was born in 1593, 
and as there is at Castle Howard a portrait of her 
by Cornelius Jansen, taken at the age of seventy- 
three, she must have survived her husband; 
“argal,” Dame Alice (whoever she may have 
been) was the first wife of Sir Thomas. I think 
it probable that the following entry in the Co- 
nington register refers to this Margaret Howard : 


“ Mrs. Margaret Cotton, buryed Febr. 12, 1688.” 


| At any rate, I cannot affix it to any other member 
of the Cotton family. Thomas Cotton, a second 
| son of Sir Thomas, is buried at Steeple Gidding. 
| Required— particulars and names of the other two 
sons, and of the two daughters. Is Francis 
| Amyand, Esq., M.P., the present lineal repre- 
sentative of the elder branch of the Cottons? If 
not, who is ? 

“ The male line of the ancient, honourable, and 
loyal family of the Bruce Cottons ” ended in 1749, 
in the person of Sir John Cotton, as is set forth 
in his monument on the north wall of the church 
of Steeple Gidding, Huntingdonshire ; the church 
to which Nicolas Ferrar went, until he and the 
church of Little Gidding were ready for each 
other. Curupert Bepe. 


| 





sharpness of wit, a most loving and tender wife, an indul- 
gent and carefull mother, obliging in her deportment to- 
wards her neighbours and friends, and bountifull and 
charitable to the poore.” The monument to her daughter 

| Mary, who married Roger Kinyon, Gent., records that 

| “she was graceful and modest, wise and innocent; her 

| duty and love in every relation were sincere and eminent. 
Her religion was pure and undefiled. It was charity to 
the afflicted; piety to God; and obedience for conscience 
sake to her supexjors, spiritual and civil.” 
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RE-MARRIAGE OF PERSONS WHO HAVE BEEN 
SEPARATED. 


As the following is in Brayley’s Surrey, it will | 
be no novelty to some of your readers, though | 


perhaps it will be so to the majority. My motive 
in transcribing it for you, is to ascertaift whether 


there is any reason to suppose that at the period in | 


question (1604), it was customary in other places 
to re-marry persons who had been long separated 


in the same formal manner as at Bermondsey, the | 
clergyman of the paris being present, and the 


re-marriage being entered in the register. This 

is the entry in the register, at St. Mary’s Church, 

Bermondsey : 

“ The forme of a solemne vowe made betwixt a man and 
his wife, having been longe absent, through which 
occasion the woman beinge married to another man, 
tooke her again as followeth: — 

“ The Man’s Speach.—‘ Elizabeth, my beloved Wife, I 
am right sorie that I have so longe absented mysealfe 


from thee, whereby thou shouldest be occasioned to take | 


another man to be thy husband. Therefore, I do now 
vowe and promise in the sighte of God, and this com- 
panie, to take thee againe as mine owne, and will not 
only forgive thee, but also dwell with thee, and do all 
other duties unto thee, as I promised at our marriage.’ 

“ The Woman’s Speach.—‘ Ralphe, my beloved Hus- 
band, I am right sorie that I have in thy absense taken 
another man to be my husband; but here, before God 
and this companie, I renounce and forsake him, and do 
promise to kepe mysealfe only unto thee during life, and 
to performe all duties which I first promised unto thee in 
our marriage.’” 

Then follows a short occasional prayer, and the 
entry concludes thus: 

“ The first day of August, 1604, Raphe Goodchild, of 
the parish of Barkinge, in Thames 5S‘, and Elizabeth his 
wife, were agreed to live together; and thereupon gave 
their hands one to another, makinge either of them a 
solemne vow so to doe in the presence of us: William 
Stere, Parson; Edward Coker, and Richard Eires, Clark.” 


Can any entry, relating to a similar occasion, 
be found in any other parish register ? 
Henry Kensineton. 


Minor Queries. 


Cranmer’s Seals. —The Rev. G. C. Gornam 
has received two communications with impressions 
of Cranmer’s seals, one an original, the other a 
cast from an original in the possession of his cor- 
respondent. Though both of these had been an- 
ticipated by seals in Mr. Gornam’s own hands, 
yet he feels particularly obliged by these commu- 
nications, and to the Editor of “N. & Q.” (2™S. 
i. 94.) for the facility granted him for making this 
enquiry ; from which he hopes the public will 
shortly profit through the engravings which Mr. 
G. proposes to publish. 
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| the archbishop, only one of these being imperfect, 
| viz. Cranmer’s Prerogative Court Seal. As this 
| must doubtless exist, in many examples, among 
family or public muniments, attached to probates 
and administrations, Mr. Goruam will feel ex- 
| tremely indebted to any person who will furnish 
him with it (or will allow him to inspect it), by 
letter addressed to him at 
Brampford-Speke Vicarage, near Exeter. 
March 19, 1856, 


General Burgoyne.— Colonel, afterwards Ge- 
neral, Burgoyne, who represented Preston in part 
from 1768 to 1796, who filled some official posts, 
who played a rather undistinguished part in the 
American War, who is the subject of some of 
Junius’s fiercest invectives, and who wrote The 
Lord of the Manor, The Heiress, and other works 
for the stage, is stated in Burke's Peerage and 
| Baronetage to be the son of John, second son of 
| Sir John Burgoyne, the third baronet of the 
family of Burgoyne, of Sutton. In Knight's 
Penny Cyclop. (vol. vi. p. 28.) it is stated that he 
“is supposed to be a natural son of Lord Bingley, 
but concerning whose youthful history we are 
| without information.” Can any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” state anything to throw light on this 
point ? PRESTONIENSIS, 


Foolscap Paper. — What authority is there for 
the statement in the enclosed paragraph from a 
newspaper ? 


“ Foolscap. — Everybody knows what ‘foolscap’ paper 
is, but they would be puzzled to tell how it came to bear 
that singular cognomen. When Charles I. found his 
revenues short, he granted certain privileges, amounting 
to monopolies, and among these was the manufacture of 
paper, the exclusive right of which was sold to certain 
parties, who grew rich, and enriched the Government at 
the expense of those who were obliged to use paper. At 
this time all English paper bore in water marks the royal 
arms. The Parliament under Cromwell made jests of this 
| law in every conceivable manner, and, among other in- 
| dignities to the memory of Charles, it was ordered that 
the royal arms be removed from the paper, and the fool’s 
cap and bells be substituted. These were also removed 
when the Rump Parliament was prorogued, but paper of 
the size of the Parliament’s journals still bears the name 
of ‘ foolscap.’” 


The date given to this paper mark in Archeo- 
logia, vol. xil. p. 117. is 1661. 


W. C. Treveryan. 


Trencher-scraper. — The following, which oc- 
curs in a letter se the Countess of Northumber- 
land, given in Belsham’s Memoirs of the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsay (p.376.), may serve not onl 
to explain the full meaning of a term common, if 
I am not mistaken, in our older dramatists; but 
may be a text for ventilation by yourself or other 
antiquaries : 

| You have no notion how glad I was to hear of Sir 


Mr. Goruam has now seven different seals of Harry Heron; I was very desirous to know if any of that 
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family (one of the most ancient in this county) were yet 
in being. If ever you, Sir Harry, and my) self are in 
London at the same time, I desire you will present me to 
him. I have often heard Mr. Delaval (the member for 
this county) say, that his mother frequently told him 
that in her memory nothing but trenchers were in use In 
Northumberland, and that his grandfather had seventeen 
dozen of them; and that in all the gentlemen’s families, 
an officer called a trencher-scraper (for they were hot to 
be washed) was kept for that purpose only: and that 
Seaton-Delaval (the seat of Long Delaval) and Chip- 
chase (the seat of the Herons) were the only houses 
where they had pewter (and theirs was only dishes, and 
but few of them), which was only used on high days 
and holidays, and was admired by the whole country as 
an unusual piece of magnificence, ‘This anecdote of his 
ancestor's grandeur, I dare say Sir Harry never heard.” 
How is this reconcileable with the vouchers we 
have for the bravery of gold and silver plate in 
our baronial halls ? H. D. 


“The Spirit Song.”—-I lately met with a 
song with the above title, published, apparently 
many years since, by Wm. Walker, 116. Portland 
Street, “the music by Haydon, the words by 
Wm. Shakespeare.” ‘They are as follow: 

« Hark, hark! what I tell to thee, 
Nor sorrow o'er the tomb; 
My spirit wanders free, 
Nor waits till thine shall come. 
“ All pensive and alone; 
I see thee sit and weep, 
Thy head upon the stone 
Where my cold ashes sleep. 
“T watch thy speaking eyes, 
And mark each falling tear ; 
I catch thy passing sighs, 
Ere they are lost in air.” 

Can you point out where these lines are to be 
found, and by whom they were written? Cer- 
tainly not by William Shakespeare. C. pe D. 


Quotation wanted. — 
’ 


“ A thought strikes me! Let’s swear eternal friendship.’ 
Zeus. 


The Lovell Family. — Of what branch of this 
family was Gregorie Lovell, who is described as 
cofferer to the queen’s household in 1593? Was 
he connected by relationship with Sir Robert 
Lovell, who died about the year 1600? J.B. 


The Golden Rose, and other Papal Gifts. — In 
The Times of Thursday, March 13, we read the 
following paragraph : 


“ A letter from Rome, of the 5th, in the Débats, says,— 
*Rumours are current that Cardinal Alfieri will go to 
Paris to represent the Pope as godfather to the infant of 
the Emperor at the ceremony of the baptism, but others 
think it probable that there will not be any special envoy, 
the Nuncio in Paris executing the mission. The funeral 
obsequies of Cardinal Bianchi took place here to-day, and 
the Pope was present at the Requiem. The deceased was 
born at Cremona, and was an octogenarian. On Sunday 
last, being the fourth Sunday in Lent, the Pope gave his 


benediction to the Golden Rose at the Sistine Chapel. 
It is said that it will be sent to the Empress of the 
French. It is a very ancient rite of the church that the 
Pope should, on the day just mentioned, bless a golden 
rose, which it is a custom to send to a sovereign, to a 
celebrated church, or to some eminent personage. If it 
be not presented to any one, it receives a second bene- 
diction the $ear following. This pious present was sub- 
stituted for the gold and silver keys, and for the pieces cut 
with a file from the chains which are said to have bound the 
hands of St. Peter, which were formerly sent.’ ” 

Where can I find any account of the “ gold and 
silver keys,” and “ the pieces cut with a file from 
St. Peter’s chains,” mentioned by the writer ? 

Wituiam J. Toons, 

The Purest English.—In what part of Eng- 
land is the pronunciation of English supposed to 
be purest ? _ A. 

Address from York Convocation. — In the lately 
published life of Sidney Smith, I find that he 
writes in 1827 to the Dean of Chester: 


“T thought I had heard that you were almost alone in 
the Convocation in defending the Catholics. But these 


| are mere rumours of the streets; I have no kind of au- 


thority for them.” 
Was the convocation here referred to the convo- 
cation of York province ? and did they present an 
address to the crown on the subject of Roman 
Catholic emancipation? Was there a debate on 
that address? An answer to these questions 
would be very useful just now. 

Wiucu1aM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


“ Dies Dominicus.” —It has been said that this 
designation was given before the Christian era to 
the first day of the week (Sunday), as the day of 
Dominus Sol*, and therefore that it is not to be re- 
garded as merely an ecclesiastical formula. May 
I inquire of some of your learned readers, if there 
be any reliable authority for this view ? 

ScRuTAToR. 

Jakes. — Ellis, second son of Thomas Chetham 
of Nuthurst, married Jone, daughter and heiress 
of Richard Jakes of Middleton, Cheshire, who 
bore for his arms, Argent on a fesse, engrailed 
sable, three escallops, or. Are any particulars of 
the Jakes family known? Maurice Jakes, M.A., 
was precentor of Kildare, 1307 to 1317, accord- 
ing to Cotton’s Fasti, Y¥. S. M. 


Bishop Corbet on Pews in Churches. —In an 
admonitory, persuasive, and satirical address to 








[* These words are an abbreviation of Dominica solennia, 
or the services of the Lord’s Day. Our correspondent is 
probably thinking of Dies Solis, as Sunday was some- 
times called in compliance with the common phraseology, 
and when it was necessary to distinguish the day, in ad- 
dressing the heathen, The learned Cave has a long 
article on this subject in his Primitive Christianity, Part I. 
chap. vii. } 


i. a 
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the clergy of his diocese (of Norwich), printed 
originally by Malcolm, and which Gilchrist inserts 
(from Harl. MS. 750.) in the life prefixed to his 
edition of Bishop Corbet’s Poems, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“T am verily persuaded, were it not for thé pulpit and 
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| ; 
period. 


the pews (I do not now mean the altar and the font for | 


the two sacraments, but for the pulpit and the stools as 
you call them), many churches had been down that 
stand. Stately pews are now become tabernaeles, with 
rings and curtains to them. There wants nothing but 
beds to hear the word of God on; we have casements, 
locks and keys, and cushions; I had almost said bolsters 
and pillows ; and for these we love the church. I will 
not guess what is done within them, who sits, stands, or 
lies asleep, at prayers, communion, &c.; but this I dare 
say, they are either to hide some vice, or tv proclaim one; 
to hide disorder, or proclaim pride.” — Poems of Richard 
vrbet, successively Bishop of Oxford and Norwich, 
edit. 1807, p. xlvi. 

Query, was the Lady Corbet whose creation a 
viscountess for life is mentioned in “N. & Q.” 
24S, i. 132. the widow of that Vincent, son of 
the bishop, to whom were addressed the lines 
commencin 


— 
Pe) 


“* What I shall leave thee none can tell, 
But all shall say I wish thee well,” &c. 


» > orf 


Lord Byron's Verses on Sam. Rogers in Ques- 
tion and Answer. 
“ Question, 


“ Nose and chin would shame a knocker ; 
Wrinkles that would puzzle Cocker ; 
Mouth which marks the envious scorner, 
With a scorpion in each corner, 
Turning its quick tail to sting you 
In the place that most may wring you; 
Eyes of lead-like hue, and gummy ; 
Carcass pick’d out from some mummy ; 
Bowels (but they were forgotten, 

Save the liver, and that’s rotten) ; 
Skin all sallow, flesh all sodden 

Form the devil would frighten God in, 
Is’t a corpse stuck up for show, 
Galvanised at times to ge?” 

These lines form the commencement of a poem 
on Mr. Rogers, published in Fraser's Magazine, 
No. 37. (January, 1833), and purporting to be 
from the pen of Lord Byron. ‘The death of Mr. 
Rogers, the publication of his Table- Talk, and the 
issue of a new edition of the Works of Lord Byron, 
afford a favourable opportunity of asking whe- 
ther the noble author really wrote these bitter 
verses. ‘The date appended to them is “ 1818.” 


J. M. B. | 


Tunbridge Wells. 


Double Christian Names. — Will your readers 
kindly supply detailed lists of every person who 
bore more than one Christian name anterior to a 
given date — say 1730? Since my attention has 
been called to it, I am really surprised to find the 
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Ihave looked over many thousands of 

names in indexes of wills and other documents, 

and the instances are rare beyond my calculations. 

I shall gladly contribute if you approve of the 

suggestion. Y. 8S. M. 
Dublin. 


Longevity. — Martin in his Description of the 
Western Islands of Scotland, p. 373., states that 
one Tairville lived, in Shetland, to the age of one 
hundred and eighty. Can this be further au- 
thenticated ? R. W. Hacxwoop. 


Punning and Pocket-picking.—To whom is to 
be attributed the original use of the saying, that a 
punster must necessarily be a pickpocket ? 

In the Public Advertiser newspaper for January 
12, 1779, I find the following : 

“ Literary Anecdote.—The aversion which Dennis bore 
to a pun is well known. Purcell and Congreve going 
into a tavern, by chance met Dennis, who went in with 
them. Aftera glass or two had passed, Purcell having 
some private business with Congreve, wanted Dennis out 
of the room, and knowing no way more effectual than 
punning, began to pull the bell, and called two or three 
times; when no one answering, he put his hand under 
the table, and, looking full at Dennis, said, ‘1 think this 
table is like the tavern.’ * How replied Dennis. 
‘Why,’ said Purcell, ‘ because here’s never a drawer in it.’ 
The witticism had its intended effect; forthe critic im- 
mediately started up and left the room, swearing ‘that 
any man who could make such an execrable pun would 


s0f 


| pick his pocket.’ os 


extreme rarity of the instances prior to that | 


Is there any better authority than this for at- 
tributing the phrase to Dennis ? 
Rosert S. SaAumon. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Armorial Queries.—I would be much obliged 
to any of your heraldic correspondents who could 
identify the following coats of arms :— Quarterly 
of 6. 1. Argent, three bulls heads couped, sable 
2and1. 2. Argent, a cheveron sable inter three 
ravens, close of the last impaling ermine, three 
bars nebulée sable. 3. Sable, two bars, dancettées, 
ermine. 4. Checquy, argent and gules, 5. Sable, a 
cheveron ermine inter three bulls heads, caloshed 
argent, impaling argent on a feise engrailed vert, 
three escalops argent. 6. Gules, a lion rampant 
or, and a border engrailed of the last. As it is 
possible that there may be some téchnical inac- 
curacies in this description, I may add that the 
arms will be found engraved in Guillim, the 6th 
edition, large folio, published 1724; where they 
are stated to be those of Morgan Davies of the 
Grove, Pembrokeshire, and Coomb and Landebye, 
Caermarthensbire. Francis Ropert Daviess. 


Manner of Designating Foreigners.—Is there 
any civilised country, except our own, in which it 
is usual to designate foreigners in a different man- 
ner from natives? A somewhat odd example of 
the English practice may be found in the last 
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number of the Quarterly Review, where the author 
of an Essay on Menander is styled “ Monsieur 
William Guizot"— the Christian name being given 
for the purpose of distinguishing him from his 


celebrated father. J.C. R. 


Passage in Coleridge.—In “ A Short Defence of 
the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, by a Lay- 
man, London, 1839,” the author, tracing the in- 
fluence of Spinoza and Paulus, says : 

“ Coleridge (Diss. 29.) gives several rationalistic in- 
terpretations, and particularly claims as his own the dis- 
covery that Elijah was not fed by ravens, but by some 
people with a raven-like name.” 

Can any of your readers tell me what work of 
Coleridge is referred to by “ (Diss. 29.)” ? 

A. N, 


Aylesbury. 


Military Portrait. — Who is the military person, 
apparently of some distinction, whose portrait is 
in my possession ? It is of full length, in military 
costume, with left hand resting on a cane; a 
brown hat with feather in right hand, which rests 
on his side. It is probably the one mentioned in 
Horace Walpole’s Letters as seen by him at Le- 
theringham Abbey, Suffolk, then (I believe) be- 
longing to the Nauntons. In the background are 
some troops or trained bands marching rapidly, 
ond bearing a banner with a St. Andrew’s cross in 
the corner, and the lower part is striped. A 
person in command is at the head of the troops. 
On a stone in the corner is the date 1637; of the 
last two figures I am not quite certain. G. O. L. 


Roger Ascham.— Being about to republish 


Roger Ascham’s admirable book, The School- | 


master, I shall be obliged if any of your corre- 








spondents can give me the proverb referred to in | 


the following passage : 

“ Acts of Parliament, many good Proclamations, divers 
straight Commandments, sore Punishments openly, 
Special Regard privately, could not do so much to take 
away one Misorder, as the Example of one big One of this 
Court did still to keep up the same; the memory whereof 
doth yet remain in a common Proverb of Birching 
Lane.” * 

B. 


Black Hole at Calcutta. —Can any of your 
readers inform me whether there is a list to be 
met with anywhere of the persons who were con- 
fined in the Black Hole at Calcutta, or even of the 
twenty-three sufferers who survived the horrors 
of their imprisonment? Mr. Holwell, (Gent.'s 
Mag. vol. xxviii. p. 68.) in his account of that 





[* Nares and others are of opinion that this is a pro- 
verbial phrase for ordering one to be whipped; but ac- 
cording to Stow, who quotes this “passage of Ascham 
under Dirchen Lane ( Survey, edit. 1720, book ii. p. 149.), 
ems to have reference to some person notorious for 
resisting the laws relating to the sale of apparel ] 





| 


dreadful occurrence, mentions only three or four 
of the names of his fellow sufferers. 4 


Lady Elizabeth Hatton.—-In what year did 
Lady Elizabeth Hatton die? Is the place of her 
sepulture known? Does any portrait, painted or 
engraved, of her ladyship exist ? LyRPoLe, 





Hlinor Queries with Answers. 


“ Catechism for the Swinish Multitude.” — Mr. 
William Maltby, the author of the Porsoniana, 
appended to the Recollections of the Table-Talk of 
Samuel Rogers, recently published by Moxon, 
after having mentioned the Letters on the Orgies 
of Bacchus (reprinted in the Spirit of the Public 
Journals for 1797) as being the production of 
Porson, proceeds as follows : 


“The New Catechism for the use of the Swinish Multi- 
tude (which Carlile, of Fleet Street, reprinted) was also 
certainly by Porson. I transcribed it from a copy in his 
own handwriting.” (P. 337.) 


To which the editor adds in a note: 


“A gentleman informed me that Porson presented to 
him a copy of the Catechism,—a printed copy.” 

It seems from the title of this Catechism, and 
from its reprint by Carlile, that it was of a Jaco- 
binical tendency. Can any of your corre- 
spondents give an account of it, or state whether 
it is preserved in any publication which admits of 
reference ? L. 

[ A notice of this satirical piece will be found in Facetia 
Cantabrigienses, edit. 1825, p. 83., entitled “ Porson’s Po- 
litics.” The writer remarks, “ They never interrupted an 
harmonious intercourse with him, who pays this tribute 
to his memory, and to whom, in a moment of confidence, 
he gave, in his own hand-writing, a pamphlet, written in 
answer to Mr. Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. It is termed A New Catechism for the Natives of 
Hampshire. The humour of the tract consists in playing 
upon the expression ‘ swinish multitude,’ said to have 
been applied to the common people by Mr. Burke. The 
following is the beginning and ending of the tract: 

“ Question. What is your name? 

Answer. Hog or swine. 

Q. Did God make you a hog? 

A. No; God made me man in his own image: the 
right honourable Sublime and Beautiful made me a swine. 

Q. How did he make you a swine? 

A, By muttering obscure and uncouth spells. 
dealer in the black art. 

Q. Who feeds you? 

A, Our drivers, the only real men in this country. 
. How many hogs are you in all? 

. Seven or eight millions, 
. How many drivers? 
Two or three thousand.” 


This curious dialogue thus concludes : 


“ Q. What is the general wish of the hogs at present ? 
A. To save their bacon. 


He isa 


bhOkO 


[ Chorus of Hogs. Amen.” 


Two editions ef this tract are in the British Museum: 
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one in 8vo., entitled “4 New Catechism for the Use of the 
Swinish Multitude, necessary to be had in all Sties — 
‘Grundibat graviter pecus suillum.’ — CLavupiIvs, 
By the late Professor Porson. From The Examiner. 
London: published by R. Carlile, 183. Fleet Street.” No 
date. Another edition in 12mo., with the same title, to 
which is added, “A Dialogue between John Bull and Pre- 
sident Yankee, on Monarchs and Republics. Published at 
1, Shoe-lane.” No date. ] 


Countess of Monmouth.—I enclose you a fac- 
simile of writing on a pane of glass lately in a | 
house of a relative at Watford. Can you, or any | 
of your readers, give me information concerning 
“the good Countice Elizabeth Monmouth” here 
mentioned, who is stated to have died at Watford, 
1640. In The Illustrated London News, with 
reference to the above, the house is said to be 
now pulled down, which is believed to be an error, 
and the countess to have died in 1610, which does | 
not agree with the above date. C. M. L. 


The “good countice” was the wife of Robert Carey, | 
first Baron Carey of Leppington ; created Earl of Mon- 
mouth, Feb. 5, 1626. Sir Robert was a great favourite 
with his royal mistress, Queen Elizabeth, till he rashly 
committed the offence of wedding a fair and virtuous | 
gentlewoman, Elizabeth, the daughter of Sir Hugh Tre- 
vannion of Corriheigh, Cornwall. In his Autobiography 
(p. 61.), he says: “I married this gentlewoman more for | 
her worth than her wealth, for her estate was about 5002 
a yeare jointure, and she had betweene five and six hun- | 
dred pounds in her purse. The Queen was mightily 
offended with me for marrying, and most of my best 
friends, only my father was no ways displeased at it, 
which gave me great content.” Soon after the accession | 
of James I, in 1603, Sir Robert says: “My wife waited | 
on the Queen [Anne of Denmark], and at Windsor was 
sworn of her privy-chamber, and mistress of her sweet 
coffers [mistress of the robes}, and had a lodging allowed 
her at court. This was some comfort to me, that I had 
my wife so near me” (p. 159.). To the care of Lady 
Carey was committed the “baby Charles,” when the 
royal infant was between three and four years old, and it | 
was to her sensible management that the preservation of 
Charles I. from deformity may be attributed. “When 
the little duke was first delivered to my wife,” writes Sir 
Robert, “he was not able to go, nor scarcely to stand 
alone, he was so weak in his joints, especially in his 
ankles, insomuch many feared they were out of joint. 
Many a battle my wife had with the king, but she still 
prevailed. The king would have him put into iron boots, 
to strengthen his sinews and joints; but my wife pro- 
tested so much against it, that she got the victory, and 
the king was fain to yield.” Again, Sir Robert tells us 
that “at the queen’s death in 1619, her house was dis- 
solved, and my wife was forced to keep house and family, 
which was out of our way a thousand a year that we 
saved before.” In the second year of Charles I. Sir Robert 
was created Earl of Monmouth, and died April 16, 1639. 
Both the earl and the countess were buried in Rickmers- 
worth Church; but the monumental inscription in the 
chancel of that church does not state the date of the 
death of the countess. ] 


” 


Oxford Almanacs. —I wish to obtain some in- 
formation respecting the Oxford Almanacs. Will 
you kindly inform me of the date of the first with | 
the views of colleges, &c.? And at what period 
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Vertue commenced his series of those engravings 
which have been continued by subsequent en- 
gravers to the present day ? J UVENIS. 

[ The first Oxford Almanac was drawn up by Maurice 
Wheeler, minor canon of Christ Church for the year 1673, 
in 8vo., and was ornamented with hieroglyphics. Robert 
White engraved the sheet almanac in 1674, with several 
mythological figures; but the prints in forty-seven of the 


| earlier numbers were mostly engraved by Michael 
Burghers. From 1723 or 1725 to 1751 inclusive, were 


mostly engraved by Vertue, who introduced portraits of 
the founders and benefactors of each college, with the im- 
provements in the buildings which were at that time 


| meditated, and of which plans and elevations had only 


been designed. For fuller accounts of these A/manacs, 
consult Vertue’s Anecdotes of Painting, by Walpole and 
Dallaway, vol. v. p. 280.; Ovoniana, vol. i. p. 178.; and 
Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 1xi. p. 207. 


“ Delivre nous du malin.” —'This is the transla- 
tion given (St. Matt. vi. 13.) in the French ver- 
sion of the New Testament, published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society: the corre- 
sponding passage (St. Luc. xi. 4.) is translated 
“du mal.” What is the authority for the reading 
“du malin” ? H. D. 

[“ Mais delivre nous du malin,” is also the reading in 
the translation of James le Févre of Estaples, from St. 
Jerome’s version, printed at Antwerp by Martin L’Em- 
pereur in 1534, which is minutely described in Bibl. 
Sussex, vol. ii. pp. 128—131. See also the Paris edition 
of the New Testament of 1805. ] 


Epistle to Pollio.—Having looked into several 
“complete” editions of Milton’s Works, without 
finding his “ Epistle to Pollig,” can you oblige me 
by telling me whether any edition contains it, or 
if it is obtainable separately ? G. A. P. 

Barnes, Surrey. 

[Our correspondent is probably thinking of Miltonis 
Epistola ad Pollionem (Lord Polwarth), dedicated to 
Alexander Pope, fol. 1738, by the facetious Dr. William 
King, the celebrated Principal of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
and author of The Toast, The Dreamer, ¥c. See Chal- 
mers’s Biog. Dict., and Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, ii. 
607.) 





Replies. 


MAJOR ANDRE'S EXECUTION. 
(1* S. passim.) 

As a constant reader, I have observed in “N, 
& Q.” three different notices of this unfortunate 
officer (1** S. viii. 174. 644. ; 2° S. i. 33.), sent by 
your correspondent Sgerviens. Desirous as he is 
of obtaining further information, I send the fol- 
lowing notice of Major André’s execution, which 
I have taken from Harper's Magazine for August, 
1855, pp. 419, 420. : 

“On ‘Independence Day’ we took steamer for the 
county of Rockland, determined to pass the Fourth in 
peace and quietness, and desirous of refreshing our pa- 
triotism amidst scenes hallowed by the sacred memories 
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of the Revolution. We visited Washington's head- 
quarters at the little village of Tappan ; the ‘ Seventy-six 
House,’ where André was confined, the place where he 
was executed, the grave where he was buried, and whence 
he was exhumed. We conversed with a venerable lady 
who gave him four beautiful peaches on the morning in 
which he went forth to die. ‘He thanked me with a 
sweet smile,’ she said; ‘but somehow or ‘nother, he 
didn’t seem to have no appetite. He only bit one of ’em.’ 

“ Standing by his grave, we could see, across the broad 
Hudson, the very place where he was arrested by Van 
Wart, Williams, and Paulding, and the gleaming of the 
white monument erected to their memory: the place 
where Washington stood when André went forth to die, 
and the stone-house whence he was taken to die upon a 
gallows. 

“ The following account of Major André’s execution is 
one of the most minute and interesting that we have 
ever read. It was furnished to Mr. William G. Haesel- 
barth of Rockland County, the history of which he is 
engaged in writing. It was taken down from the lips of 
a soldier in Colonel Baldwin’s regiment, a part of which 
was stationed a short distance trom where poor André 
suffered : — 

“* One of our men, whose name was Armstrong, being 
one of the oldest and best workmen at his trade in the 
regiments, was selected to make his coffin; which he did, 
and painted it black, as was the custom at that period.’ 

“* At this time André was confined in what was called 
the Old Dutch Church, a small stone building with only 
one door, and closely guarded by six sentinels. When 
the hour appointed for his execution arrived, which was 
at two o’clock in the afternoon, a guard of 300 men were 
paraded at the place of confinement. <A kind of proces- 
sion was formed by placing the guard in single file on 
each side of the road. In front were a large number of 
American officers of high rank on horseback. These were 
followed by the wagon containing André’s coffin; then a 
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large number of officers og foot, with André in their midst. | 


The procession wound slowly up a moderately rising 
ground, about a quarter of a mile to the west. 
top was a field, without any enclosure; and on this was a 
very high gallows, made by setting up two poles, or 
crotchets, and laying a pile on the top. The wagon that 
contained the coffin was drawn directly under the gallows. 


On the | 


In a short time André stepped into the hind end of the | 


wagon, then on his coffin, took off his hat and laid it 
down; then placed his hands upon his hips, and walked 
very uprightly back and forth, at the same time casting 
up his eyes to the pole over his head. 
a complete British uniform. His coat was of the brightest 
scarlet, faced and trimmed with the most beautiful green. 
Ilis under clothes, vest and breeches, were of bright buff; 
he had a long and beautiful head of hair, which, agreeably 
to the fashion, was wound with a black ribbon, and hung 
down his back. 

“*Not many minutes after, he took his stand on the 
coffin; the executioner stepped into the wagon with a 
halter in his hand, on one end of which was what the 
soldiers in these days called a hangman’s knot, which he 
attempted to put over the head and around the neck of 
Andre, but, by a sudden movement of his hand, this was 
prevented. André now took off the handkerchief from 
his neck, unpinned his shirt collar; and deliberately took 
the cord of the halter, put it over his head, and placed 
the knot directly under his right ear, and drew it 
very snugly to his neck. He then took from his pocket 
a handkerchief, and tied it before his eyes. This done, 
the officer who commanded spoke in rather a loud voice, 
and said, “ his hands must be tied.” André at once pulled 
down the handkerchief which he had just tied over his 


He was dressed in | 
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eyes, and drew from his pocket a second handkerchief, 
which he gave tothe executioner. Having again bandaged 
his eyes, the executioner tied his arms just above the 
elbow, and behind his back. The rope was then made 
fast to the pole over head. The wagon was very sud- 
denly drawn from under the gallows, which, together 
with the length of the rope, gave him a most tremendous 
swing back and forth, but in a few minutes he hung en- 
tirely still. During the whole transaction he seemed as 
little daunted as John Rogers, when he was about to be 
burned at the stake, although his countenance was rather 
pale. He remained hanging from twenty to thirt 
minutes, and, during that time, the chambers of deat 
were never stiller than the multitude by whom he was 
surrounded. Orders were given to cut the rope, and take 
him down without letting him fall. This was done, and 
the body carefully laid on the ground. 

“Shortly after the guard was withdrawn, and spectators 
were permitted to come forward to view the corpse; but 
the crowd was so great, that it was some time before I 
could get an opportunity. When I was able to do this, 
his coat, vest, and breeches had been taken off, and his 
body laid in a coffin covered by some under-clothes. The 
top of the coffin was not put on. I viewed the corpse 
more carefully than I had ever done that of any human 
being before. His head was very much on one side, in 
consequence of the manner in which the halter had drawn 
up his neck. His face appeared to be greatly swollen, 
and very black, resembling a high degree of mortification, 
It was indeed a most shocking sight to behold. There 
were at this time two young men of uncommon short 
stature, standing at the foot of the coffin. They were not 
more than four feet high. Their dress was extremely 
gaudy. One of them had the clothes just taken from 
André hanging on his arms. I took particular pains to 
learn who they were; and was informed they were his 
servants, sent up from New York to take care of his 
clothes, but what other business I did not learn. 

** 7 now turned to take a view of the executioner, who 
was still standing by one of the posts of the gallows. I 
walked near enough to him to have laid my hand upon 
his shoulders, and looked him directly in the face. He 
appeared to be about twenty-five years of age; his beard 
of some two weeks growth ; and his whole face covered with 
what appeared to me to have been taken from the out- 
side of a greasy pot. A more frightful looking creature 
I never beheld. His whole countenance bespoke him to 
be a fit instrument for the business he had been doing. I 
remained upon the spot until scarcely twenty persons 
were left; but the coffin was still beside the grave, which 
had previously been dug. I returned to my tent with 
my mind deeply imbued with the shocking scene which I 
had been called to witness.’ ” 

In the above extract, we find an interesting and 
truly painful description of the last moments and 
death of a most gallant and unfortunate officer. 
But it should be remembered that he had a fair 
trial for his life before a court martial, and was 
not condemned on any doubtful authority. The 
papers and drawings found concealed in his boots, 
at the time of his capture, but too certainly proved 
his crime, and sealed his fate. He is sent on a 
desperate service who acts as a spy in the time 
of war. Any one engaging in it well knows, 
whether he be a civilian or soldier, that if he suc- 
ceeds in his object, his fortune is made; if he fails, 
he goes to his grave. Major André failed, and 


perished; and a brave young Americgn officer, 
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who was captured within the British lines, having 
volunteered for a similar desperate service, failed 
also; and met, in as cool and courageous a man- 
ner, a similar fate. His biography has not, that 
I am aware of, been written ; neither has a monu- 
ment been raised to his memory. 

Before closing this note, which I fear may oc- 
cupy too much space in “ N, & Q.,” I would only 
remark, that a lineal descendant of a most dis- 
tinguished American officer, who sat on Major 
André’s court martial, is now in the English army, 


and has served with distinction in the present 
war. W. W. 
Malta. 


PASSAGE IN PLUTARCH. 


(1* S. xii. 205.) 

I think the following passage will show that the 
author of Thoughts on Manners, was more in- 
debted to Cudworth than to Plutarch for his 
clever illustrations : 

“ Plutarch somewhere observes it as a strange and un- 
couth rite, in the worship of the goddess Hecate, that 
they which offered sacrifice to her did not partake of it. 
And the same author reports of Catiline and his con- 
spirators, bre kara@vcavres avOpwrov éyevcavTO THY TapKar, 
* thi ut sac rificing a man, they all did eat somewhat of the 
flesh ’"—using this religious rite as a bond to confirm them 
together in their treachery. But Strabo tells us of a 

trange kind of worship used by the Persians in their 
sacrifices, where no part of the flesh was offered up to the 
but all eaten up by those that brought it, and their 
guests: they supposing in the me anwhile, that while 
they did eat the flesh, their god which they worshipped 
had the soul of the sacrifice that was killed in honour to 
him. ‘The author’s own words are these in his fifteenth 
book: * Mepioav7 byyouméevov 
Thy iepovpyiav, amiace SieAdpmevor, Tois Bevis ovdiv az 
MEpos. THs yap Wuxns paci row iepeiov Seio@ar Tov Gedy , addAov 
62 ovéevds.”” — Cudworth, Discourse concerning the true 
Notion of the Lord’s Supper: Works, vol. iv. p. 228., ed. 
Birch. 

The “somewhere” is the seventh symposiac, 
t. viii. p. 831., ed. Reiske: 


“er 


gods, 


ros S¢ rod Mdyov ra xpéa rod i 


oveimarrTes 


Nore Taoxew TOUS Secmvigoy TAS, é macxovow oi TH "Exary 
Kal rots az TotpoTraior ¢ én bépovt Tes Ta Secrva, mH yevouevous avrovs, 
482 ToOvs Oixot, TAHY KaTVO Kat @opvBov peTexovTas,”, 


On this Mosheim says : 

* Sed hic locus Plutarchi alienus mihi videtur a pree- 
senti negotio. Nam de sacrificiis Hecates haud agitur in 
eo, sed de Hee sates cena que vocabatur inter Grecos. 
Moris nimirum inter Grecos erat, ut huic Dew, in novi- 
luniis mensam publice ponerent variis cibis instructam, 
qui a pauperibus consumebantur, nulla illis parte relicta, 
qui eos apponi jusserant,” 

Mr. Birch, in the preface to his edition of Cud- 
worth, says that he has given all Mosheim’s re- 
ferences. The last he has not, and I think in 
many other instances he has not made the best 
use of the excellent notes with which Mosheim 
has enriched his translation, H. B, C. 

U, U. Club, 


THE OLD ENGLISH ALB. 
(2™ §. i. 113.) 
Quoting from Mr. Digby's Mores Catholici 


these words : 

“The priests of England bore upon their albs, on the 

left shoulder, * Quasi socipes de panno serico assutas,’ 
the upper closed in sign of their (the re?) being but one 
faith, but the lower divided, as a sign of their having 
been twice converted to the faith,” &c. 
Cerrep asks, “Can any light be thrown upon 
this ornament of the alb from any existing se- 
pulchral monuments, brasses, or stained glass 
windows? Do any English liturgical writers 
notice it, or can we find any clear allusion to it 
in our numeral lists of albs belonging to English 
churches and cathedrals ?” 

Ceyrep, I fear, will look in vain amid En- 
glish art-works for a satisfactory illustration of 
what he is seeking. Of priests’ figures clothed in 
the alb only, that is, without a cope or a chasuble 
over it, I know very few, and in none of these 
can I bring to mind that the shoulder apparel is 
shown. 

2. Mr. Digby's sole authority for any apparel 
having been worn on the left shoulder of the old 
English priestly alb is a passage from the Chro- 
nical of St. Bertin’s Church, written by John of 
Ypres, an abbot of that house, and who died 
A.D. 1383. Mr. Digby and Ceryrer, while they 
unhesitatingly adopt, give the word socipes without 
any attempt at translating it, and wisely too. The 
volume of that valuable work in which the Chro- 
nicon Ecclesiae S. Bertini is printed now lies open 
before me, and I see that its editor Martene, him- 
self a celebrated writer on the liturgies, dissatisfied 
with this very word, suggests, as another reading, 
Sorcipes, which to me does not seem a happy 
That socipes is a blunder which dropped 
from the pen of the old writer himself, or of his 
transcribers, cannot be doubted, as it is nowhere 
to be found in any other monument of classic or 
of medieval Latinity. To conclude, then, at once 
that an ornament worn on the left shoulder of 
our old English alb was called by the unheard-of 
term socipes is unwarrantable. But a few lines 
before, for the Welsh people, we have Ubalenses 
instead of Walenses, affording some presumptive 
evidence that Abbot John did mistake in names ; 
to my thinking he also fell into a mistake about 
this very fact that it was on the /eft shoulder only 
that an ‘apparel was worn here in England. 

That at one period in England there was worn 
down behind and from both shoulders, and not 
merely from the left, as the Chronicle of St. 
Bertin’s affirms, a particul: ir sort of apparel is 
certain. This we learn from an Englishman 
writing in England, and for the especial instruction 
of the E nglish people, at the very time albs so 
ornamented were in use ; this writer is thought to 


guess. 
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have been Henry Parker, a Carmelite Friar of 
Doncaster ; his words on the subject are given at 
full, in the Church of our Fathers, t. i. pp. 447, 
448., and in part by Cerrer. Surely the tes- 
timony of an English churchman, on a common 
usage of the English liturgy, is more to be trusted 
than that of a foreigner, who, the probability is, 
never set his foot in this country. On this, as 
well as not a few other liturgical subjects, the 
Compendiouse Treatyse, or Dialoge of Dives and 
Pauper, may be fairly taken as evidence of our 
old English ritualism, and thus affords an answer 
to Cerrer’s second Query. 

3. “Can we,” asks Cerrep, “ find any allusion 
to it in our numeral lists of albs belonging to 
English churches and cathedrals?” I answer 
yes. In the inventory of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, this ornament is specified, as well as in 
that of the Royal Chapel, Windsor, but both in 
one and the other in the plural number; and if 


Crerrep will look into the Church of our Fathers, | 


t. i. p. 446, he will find the passages which mention 
them among the Parure as spaula, spatularia, and 
parure humerales. D. Rock. 


Newick, Uckfield. 





SONG ON TOBACCO: “RAPHAERLIS THORII TABA- 
CUM, POEMA,” LIBB, II., ETC. 
(2™ S. i. 115, 182.) 
“ Disce tubo genitos haurire et reddere fumos.” 


“ Non ex fumo lucem, sed ex luce dare fumum.” 
Hore Nicotiane. 





T am as anxious as your correspondent J. B. to | 


obtain a copy of the genuine song. Four stanzas 
have been supplied (p. 182.) by T. Q. C. I for- 
ward, from the columns of The Newcastle Journal, 
what is evidently a modernised and diluted ver- 
sion of it. There are ten stanzas divided into two 
parts, and the editor, who copied from Erskine'’s 
Gospel Sonnets, attributes them, as you will see, 
to “Erskine.” At all events the subjoined appears 
to be a mere refacciamento. 
that the genuine song should be assigned to Dean 
Aldrich, but it would appear that they belong to 
an earlier period. 


“ Meditations on Smoking. — Ensktne. 
PART L 


“ The Indian weed, now withered quite, 
Tho’ green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay: 
All flesh is hay. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco, 


“ The pipe, so lily-like and weak, 
Does thus thy mortal state bespeak : 
Thou art even such, 
Gone with a touch. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco, 


“ And, when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold’st the vanity 
Of worldly stuff 
Gone with a puff. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


“ And, when the pipe grows foul within, 
Think on thy soul, defil’d with sin: 
For then the fire 
It does require ; 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco: 


“ And seest the ashes cast away, 
Then to thyself thou mayest say, 
That to dust 
Return thou must. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


PART Il. 


“ Was this small plant for thee cut down? 
So was the plant of great renown, 
Which Mercy sends 
For nobler ends. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


“Doth juice medicinal proceed 
From such a naughty foreign weed ? 
Then what’s the power 
Of Jesse’s flower? 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
“ The promise, like the pipe, inlays 
And, by the mouth of faith, conveys 
What virtue flows 
From Sharon’s rose. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
“Tn vain th’ unlighted pipe you blow. 
Your pains in outward means are so, 
Till heavenly fire 
Your heart inspire. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 
“ The smoke, like burning incense, towers ; 
So should a preying heart of yours 
With ardent cries 
Surmount the skies. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco,” 


I cannot but think that much of the raciness of 
the genuine song has evaporated here, and there- 
fore beg to add my solicitations to those of J. B. 
for a copy of it, as quoted in Rob Roy. Mean- 


| while I would offer, from Zusus Westmonasteri- 


I had an impression | 


enses (p. 24., edit. 1730), the following; whether 
suggestive of or suggested by the lines in ques- 
tion, I must learn the respective dates ere giving 
an opinion. Dr. Aldrich, Dean of Christ Church, 
Oxford, was a liberal patron of the weed, and, as 
the following declares, had written some verses, 
at all events in a kindred strain : 
“ Aldricius nobis nomen memorabile, Peti 
Omnia qui novit commoda, sic cecinit. 
Pxtum mane viget, marcescit nocte, caditque: 
Primo mane viget sic homo, nocte cadit. — 
Ut redit in cineres incensum; mortuus omnis 
Sic redit in cineres, fitque quod ante fuit. 
Quis non é tubulis discat nunc reddere fumos, 
Vivere cum doceant et ben? posse mori.” 
To the summary of Nicotian literature, given by 
B. H. C. (p. 182. supra), let me add the Hymnus 
Tabaci, a poem in two books, written in Latin 


Se 
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verse, in imitation of Lucretius, by Raphael Tho- 
rius, a Dutch (French ?) bard, entitled “‘ De Peto 
seu Tobaco,” to which a place has been assigned 
in the Muse Anglicane, vol.i. A resumé of this 
poem is given in “ Hore Nicotiane” (vol. v. p. 47. 
&e. of Blackwood’s Magazine), and is there fol- 
lowed by Charles Lamb's “ Farewell to Tobacco.” 
I agree completely with the writer in Blackwood, 
when, quoting from the original of Paul Hentzner’s 
Travels into England (a.v. 1598) the following, 


ic ive fr ranslation in Dodsley’s | be > 7..° - - 
which I give from the translatic ley’s | .. 959., speaks of Thorius as “ Bellio*, Medicus 
b] , 


Fugitive Pieces, vol. ii. p. 269., he remarks that,— 


German takes to give his own countrymen some faint 
idea of an utensil which is now so familiar to them as the 
tobacco pipe. Speaking of the Bear Garden, Hentzner 
says, ‘ At these spectacles, and every where else, the En- 
glish are constantly smoking tobacco, and in this manner : 
they have pipes on purpose, made of clay, into the fur- 
ther end of which they put the herb, so dry that it may 
be rubbed into powder, and, putting fire to it, they draw 
the smoke into their mouths, which they puff out again 
through their nostrils, like funnels; along with it plenty 
of phlegm and defluxion from the head. In these thea- 
tres, fruits, such as apples, pears, and nuts, according to 
the season, are carried about to be sold, as well as ale and 
wine,” &c. 

Thorius was a noted bon vivant, and once took 
advantage of the learned Peiresc, whose powers as 
a wine-bibber by no means equalled his own, to 
pledge him in an enormous beaker of wine; nor 
would he accept any of Peiresc’s excuses for get- 
ting off. But when the other, having challenged 
Thorius in turn, filled the beaker with water, it 
cost our poet many a qualm to swallow the whole 
of such an unwonted draught. Bayle says, — 


“Je pense qu’il ne doutoit guere de la maxime, que les 

Buveurs d’eau ne sauroient faire de bon vers. De sa 
vie, peut-étre, il ne se trouva plus embarrassé, que quand 
M. de Peirese l’obligea de boire un Grand Verre d’Eau: 
le Roi Jaques souhaita qu’on lui fit ce conte, qui est fort 
risible.”— Dict. Critiq., tom. iii. p. 2875. 
See, too, Gassendus, in vit. Peiresk ad ann. 1606. 
Thorius was long a favourite about the court of 
James I., and died in London of the plague in 
1629. 

Nothing, says the writer in Blackwood, can be 
finer than the commencement, in which he in- 
vokes (Pieridum loco) a certain celebrated smok- 
ing knight of Amsterdam, by name Paddeus, or 
Van Paddy. 

“ Tnnocuos calices et amicam Vatibus herbam 

Vimque datam folio, et lati miracula fumi 
Aggredior. Tu, qui censu decoratus Equestri 
Virtutem titulis, titulos virtutibus ornas, 
Antiquum et Pheebi nato promittis honorem, 
Tu, Paddwe, fave.” 
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Player transfers the honours of the invocation 
to Sir Samuel Garth and Sir Richard Blackmore: 


“ Thou, Garth, whom virtues grace with native worth, 
And honors not inferior to thy birth ; 
In whom united both appear more bright, 
And give a lustre to each other’s Jight ; 
Befriend a muse, who, destitute of fame, 
Seeks honor and protection from thy name: 
And thou, great Blackmore, favour my design, 
In whom Apollo’s gifts conspicuous join,” &c. 


Vulcanius, Comment. in Aristotel. de Mund., 


| et Poeta eximius.” 
“Tt is amusing enough to observe the pains which our | 
| peared, with the following title : 


An earlier translation into English had ap- 


“ Hymnus Tabaci; a Poem in Honor of Tobacco, Hero- 

ically compos’d by Raphiiel Thorius, made English by 
Peter Hausted, Master of Arts, Cambridge. Lond., 1651. 
8vo.” 
This I have never seen; but Player has brought 
out his author with all the paraphernalia of esti- 
monia auctorum, lists of his works, of editions of 
this on Tobacco (the editio princeps of which ap- 
pears to have been anterior to 1625), Judicia 
virorum Doctorum, &c. Amongst the latter, Ad- 
dison is adduced, as editor of Muse Anglicane, 
apologising in the preface for the insertion of a 
work by a foreigner : 

“ Quia ab infantulo hic enutritus vixit, scripsitque, et 
cuicunque telluri originem, Anglie certe Poésin debet 
..... Sin peregrinum cogites, hospitii et amicitia jure, 
apud Anglos semper sancto, fruatur.” 

In the Tabula Auctorum he calls him M.D. 
Londinens. 

One of the authors cited calls Thorius “ Anglize 
poetarum, Jacobi regis judicio, antesignanus.” 
This was much from the royal author-of The 
Counterblast. Bayle (Dict. Critig., ubi supra, 


| says, “A fleuri en Angleterre, sous le ro 
>> 5 ’ 


The poem was translated into English verse by | 


Henry Player, who appended the original in 1716, 
dedicating his version to Mrs. Mary Owen, who 
appears to have been a learned lady and a snuff- 
taker, and the latter to Solomon Lowe, her tutor. 


Jaques.” Another poem of his, on winter, was 
translated and published under the following 
title: “ Cheimonopegnion, or a Winter Song, by 
Raphael Thorius, newly translated, London, 1651.” 
Allow me to ask a place for the following, and 
I have done: 
Omnibus Pati-fugis. 


“ Morbifuge vires plante, miracula stirpis 
Ceelitus ostens, partes diducit in omnes 
Thorius; et primo fumos orditur ab ovo. 
Vos, quibus ad Petum vigilanti stertere naso, 
Fumigerisve placet replere vaporibus auras, 
Ore favete omnes, Ceelo delabitur alto 
Planta beata, udo non aspernanda cerebro: 
Scilicet in mediis habitat vis enthea fumis; 
Et parvo ingentes clauduntur cortice vires. 
Ludicra narrantur; sed et hee quoque seria ducant ; 
Veraque sub ficto latitat sapientia Peto.” 
Ludovic. & Kinschot. 
On referring to A Paper of Tobacco, by Chatto, 


* Query, from the place of his birth? He appears to 
have been a Protestant refugee. 
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I find five stanzas of the verses quoted in Rob 
Roy. The reading is different from the above, 
and, judging from the deficiency of a syllable in 
line Ist, I should think not correct. Take one 
stanza: 


“ The Indian weed, withered quite, 
Green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shews thy decay — all flesh is hay: 

Thus think, then drink tobacco.” 


T have no doubt but that drink is the true reading. 
The intoxicating qualities of the weed may have 
led to a confusion of ideas between smoking and 
drinking, on its first introduction, and thus to the 
application of one term to the use of both. 

In a note Mr. Chatto says, — 


“ These verses are printed in a collection of pieces en- 
titled ‘Two Broadsides against Tobacco: the first given 
by King James of famous memory, his Counterblast to 
Tobacco; the second transcribed out of that learned phy- 
sician, Dr. Edward Maynewaringe, his Treatise of the 
Scurvy. To which is added Sundry Cautions, &c.,’ 4to., 
Lond. 1672. The verses here given had undoubtedly 
been printed before, as it is mentioned that they were 
answered by George Wither, and that the burden of his 
reply was, — 

“ Thus think, drink no tobacco.” 


Some correspondent of “N. &Q.” may favour 
us with a copy of these lines of Wither. 


As a further illustration of the precedence | 


which our countrymen took of foreigners in their 
propensity for smoking, Mons. Misson, in his Me- 
moirs of his Travels over England, written in 
1697, notices the very general use of tobacco: 
and —in Devon (the native county of Sir Walter 
Ralegh) and in Cornwall, even among the women ; 
as in the present day the pipe is very extensively 
taken by the sex, ata certain age, in Northumber- 
land and on the Scottish border. 

Misson attributes to their much smoking not 
only the thoughtfulness, taciturnity, and melan- 
choly of the English, but also their excellence as 
theologians ; for, he says, — 


“Tobacco not only breeds profound theologists, but 
also begets moral philosophers; witness the following 
sonnet to a pipe: 


“*Doux charme de ma solitude, 
Brulante pipe, ardent fourneau ! 
Qui purges d’humeur mon cerveau, 
Et mon esprit d'inquietude, 
Tabac! dont mon ame est ravie, 
Lorsque je te vois te perdre en l’air, 
Aussi promptement q’un éclair, 

Je vois l'image de ma vie: 

Tu remets dans mon souvenir, 
Ce qu’un jour je dois devenir, 
N’etant qu'une cendre animée ; 
Et tout d’un coup je m’apercoi, 
Que courant apres ta fumée, 
Je passe de méme que toi.’ ” 


Mr. Ozell, who did Misson’s Travels into En- 


glish, has somewhat shorn the sonnet of its just 
proportions, thus : 
“ Sweet-smoking pipe, bright glowing stove, 
Companion still of my retreat, 
Thou dost my gloomy thoughts remove, 
And purge my brain with gentle heat. 
“ Tobacco, charmer of my mind, 
When, like the meteor’s transient gleam, 
Thy substance gone to, air I find, 
I think, alas ! my life’s the same. 
“ What else but lighted dust am I ? 
Thou show’st me what my fate will be; 
And when thy sinking ashes die, 
I learn that I must end like thee.” 

One of the questions discussed at Oxford before 
James I., in 1605, was Utrum frequens suffitus 
Nicotiane exotice sit sanis salutaris? The con- 
clusion was in the negative; doubtless to the 
| king’s great delight. — Warton's Observations on 
Spencer's Faery Queen, vol. ii. 

The Pinch of Snuff has been already mentioned 
in “N.& Q.” (1* S. vii. 268.), as by Benson Earle 
| Hill, and the Paper of Tobacco, as by W. A. 
Chatto (ix. 408.). 

Having named Dean Aldrich, I would express 
my wish to have an authentic copy of the song 
(of which I believe he was author), “ Hark, the 
| merry Christ Church Bells.” Some of your cor- 
respondents may be good enough to furnish one. 


Y. B. N. J. 





[ We subjoin a copy of the Dean’s song : 


“Hark! the bonny Christ-church bells, 
One, two, three, four, five, six ; 
They sound so woundy great, 
So wond’rous sweet, 
And they troul so merrily. 
“Hark! the first and second bell, 
That ev’ry day, at four and ten, 
Cries come, come, come, come, come to pray’rs, 
And the verger troops before the Dean. 
“Tingle, tingle, ting, goes the small bell at nine, 
To call the beerers home; 
But there’s ne’er* a man will leave his can, 
*Till he hears the mighty Tom.” ¢] 





PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Method of lightening Waxed Paper Negatives that have 
been too much deve loped. — La Lumiére of the 2nd of Fe- 
bruary contains a letter from M. de la Blanchére on this 
subject. He says: “It has, I think, frequently happened 
to every photographer using waxed paper, that the ne- 
gative has become so much blackened in the gallic acid, 
that the picture is nearly, if not quite, obscured. This 
obscuration resists the action of hyposulphite of soda 
however concentrated ; and after waxing, a print is ob- 
tained from such a negative, only after long exposure to 
the sun, and cannot be produced in the shade. These 
* Sometimes sung, “ But the de’il a man.” 

+ Great Tom of Oxford, over the Christ Church gate- 
| way, which tolls every night at nine o’clock. 
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accidents occur when a print, immersed in the gallie acid, 
has been forgotten, or where the reducing action of the 
bath has been too great. I was induced to search for a 
method of restoring such negatives, and I have found an 
easy, and, as I think, novel one. 

“Immerse in common water negatives, either new or 
old, and which have either been re-waxed or not; leave 
them some hours, so that they may be slightly impreg- 
nated with water, notwithstanding the wax, then plunge 
them into a tolerably full bath of 


Water - - - ~ 100 parts 
Iodide of potassium - - - 5 do. 


The action is slow, but continuous. It requires sometimes 
as much as twenty-four hours, but it can be easily stopped 
at any moment. 

“Immerse the negative for a few minutes in the bath 
of hyposulphite of soda, wash and wax it. 

“Tt is not easy to explain the action that takes place. 
This process has been in use for a year, and the action of 
potash upon photographs being known, I thought at first 
that the iodide that I had used contained an excess of 
that alkali, and that the lightening of the picture which 
took place, was due to its effect. I have repeated the ex- 
periment with specimens of iodide of potassium obtained 
from different sources, and not having too alkaline a re- 
action, and they have all given the same result. One 
may, I think, attribute it to the decomposition of the 
iodide of potassium by contact with the air, the iodine 
slowly volatilising, and the potash set free acting on the 
photograph, and producing the effect observed. 

“T leave it to those experimenters who have the time 
to try a bath of potash, which will perhaps produce the 
same result, if sufficiently diluted. 

“It is equally easy to lighten negatives that have been 
strengthened by terchloride of gold, and which in that 
bath have become completely obliterated by a blueish- 
black covering.” M. DE LA BLANCHERE. 





Replies to Minar Queries. 


“ Veni Creator Spiritus” (2° §. i. 148.) — 
I hasten to correct a stupid blunder into which 
I find I have fallen. The hymn to which the 
reference should have been is not “ Veni Creator 
Spiritus,” but “Veni Sancte Spiritus.” I regret 
that one wrong word perverts the whole. 

B. H. Cowper. 

Newcourt's “ Repertorium.t —In “N. & Q.” 
(1" S. xii. $81.) is a note on Cole’s annotated 
copy of this valuable work. I find, from the 
Catalogue of the library of James West, Esq., 
President of the Royal Society, sold on March 29, 
1773, and the twenty-three following days, there 
are two other annotated copies; one containing 
manuscript additions by Peter Le Neve, Norroy, 
bought by Mr. Fox for 9s. 6d.; and another copy 
with manuscript notes and additions by Bishop 
Kennett, bought by Mr. Gough for 13s. 

J. YEOWELL. 

“ His golden lochs,” &c. (1* S. xii. 450.) — The 
lines referred to by Pericanus Americanus, as 
quoted in Thackeray’s Newcomes, are by George 
Peele, who wrote in the latter half of the sixteenth 


| century. They are taken from a poem entitled 
| Polyhymnia, being “ a description of a Triumph at 
Tilt, held before Queen Elizabeth in the Tilt 
Yard at Westminster, in 1590;” and they form 
the first (and I think by far the best) of three 
stanzas, which I subjoin, in case you should think 
them worth insertion : 


“ The aged Man-at-Arms. 


“ His golden locks time hath to silver turned; 
O time too swift, O swiftness never ceasing! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurned, 
But spurned in vain; youth waneth by increasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth, are flowers but fading seen ; 
Duty, faith, love, are roots, and ever green. 
“ His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And lovers’ songs be turned to holy psalms; 
A man-at-arms must now serve on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, which are old age’s alms: 
But though from court to cottage he depart, 
His saint is sure of his unspotted heart. 
“ And when he saddest sits in homely cell, 
He’ll teach his swains this carol for a song; 
‘ Blessed be the hearts that wish my Sovereign well, 
Cursed be the souls that think her any wrong.’ 
Goddess, allow this aged man his right, 
To be your beadsman now, that was your knight.” 
"Vide Robert Bell’s Annotated Edition of the 
English Poets, “Songs from the Dra- 


matists,” p. 60. 
R. (3.) 


Frere, or Freer Family (2™ §S. i. 75.) — Can 
| Mr. Faner furnish me with any further particu- 
lars of the Perthshire family of this name ? What 
is the earliest period to which they can be traced 
in Perthshire ? 

I shall be happy to assist Mr. Faser’s re- 
searches by any means in my power, but I cannot 
at present, either of myself or by inquiry amongst 
other members of the family, verify the tradition 
to which he alludes. 

Mr. Faner states not whether the Innernethy 
estate passed to the Moncrieffe family by inherit- 
ance or by purchase. Geo. E, Frere. 





Sir J. Smith of Grothill and Kings Cramond 
(2™ §S. i. 134.) — Upon looking into that very 
curious and valuable historical work, entitled The 
Antient and Modern State of the Parish of Cra- 
mond, by J. P. Wood, Edinburgh, 1794, 4to., I 
found it there stated, that — 


“ The old house of ‘ Kings Cramond’ was built about 
the year 1640, by Sir John Smith of Grotthill, the most 
considerable proprietor in the parish, and a person of no 
small consequence in his days. In 1640, he was nomi- 
nated one of the supervisors of the Covenant ; in 1641, the 
Parliament of Scotland appointed him one of the com- 
missioners for the Treaty of Ripon; in 1642 and 1643, he 
served the office of Lord Provost of Edinburgh; and in 
1649, he was made a commissioner for the excise, and for 
revising the laws and acts of Parliament. He flourished 
here many years in great splendour, having a numerous 
family of children and grandchildren; but his affairs at 
last falling into disorder, he was obliged, when near 





| 
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eighty years of age, to dispose of his extensive property 
in different lots.” 

“ Robert Smith, of Southfield, Sir John’s eldest son, 
was born 24‘ April, 1631, and married, in 1652, Miss 
Elizabeth Hope, by whom he had three sons and many 
daughters.” 


In the book is a fine view of the old house, 
“ Cramond Regis, as in 1791.” The name clearly 
indicates the place to have been once the property 
of the crown. In 1610, part of the lands came 
by purchase into the possession of Robert Smith, 
the father of Sir John. T. G. S. 


Fdinburgh. 


Dictionaries of the English Language (2™ S. 
i. 212.) —I do not quite understand J. R. J.’s 
object, nor indeed what is meant by “ bringing 
about a desideratum ;” but if he wishes only for 
a list of English dictionaries, I think he will find 
all that are worth notice in Watt, and it would 
be, at least for the seventeenth century, but a 
short account. The first works I find are Bul- 
lokar’s Booke. There were two Bullokars, William, 
who published a work on English Orthography, 
in 1580, and John, who published in 1616, The 
English Expositor of Hard Words. These books 
I have never seen, but I find in the printed Mu- 
seum Catalogue William's work attributed to John. 
I presume they may be different editions of the 
same work. Then come Minshew, 1623; Cockeram, 
1632; Blount’s Glossographia, 1656; Phillips's, 
1657 ; Skinner, 1671 ; Coles, 1677. These with 
Ray’s Collections of Proverbs, §c. (which cannot 
be called a dictionary), are all that I remember 
prior to 1700. I will add as a curiosity in biblio- 
graphy, that the printed catalogue of the Museum 
as not Johnson's Dictionary. Cc. 


Legal Jeu d Esprit: “ Look ye, d'ye see” (2™ S. 
i. 171.) — Pray rescue the memory of Lord Mans- 
field from the reproach of his having habitually 
used in conversation the vulgarism, “Look ye, 
d’ye see,” attributed to him by R. L. P. It was 
not Lord Mansfield, but Mr. Justice Powis, “a 
foolish old judge,” as Lord Campbell calls him, in 
whom this peculiarity of diction was quizzed by 





Mr. Yorke, afterwards Lord Hardwicke, in lines | 


similar to those your correspondent quotes, but 
which are more correctly as follows : 
“ He that holdeth his lands in fee 
Need neither to quake nor to quiver 
I humbly conceive; for look, do you see, 
They are his and his heirs for ever.” 


The lines were imposed upon the judge as part 
of a translation of Coke upon Littleton into verse, 
on which Yorke represented himself engaged. 
The anecdote is given at some length in Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors, 2nd series, 
vol. v. p. 12, 7 oe 

Hull. 


Draughts and Backgammon (2 §, i. 214.) — 
It is a mistake to say that draughts and: back- 
gammon are the same game. ‘They are not only 
completely different, but they are not played on the 
same tables, though for convenience sake and to 
save space and expense, the chequer of the draught- 
board is sometimes placed on the back of the 
backgammon-tables ; but the games are as dif- 
ferent as chess and backgammon. 


Cambridge Jeux d Esprit (1* S. xii. passim.) — 
“ On the Masters of Clare Hall and Cuius (or Keys) College. 
“ Says Gooch * to old Wilcox, *come take t’other bout,’ 

‘’Tis late,’ says the Master, ‘I'll not be lock’d out.’ 

‘Mere stuff, cries the Bishop, ‘stay as long as you 
please ; P 

What signify Gates? arn’t I Master of Keys? 

Nichols’s Collection of Poems, vol. vii. p. 226. 


E. H. A. 


Inscription, §e. at Stukeley, Huntingdonshire 
(2™2 S. i. 193.) — There is no doubt as to the in- 
scription quoted by Mr. Hackwoop being placed 
over the remains of the Rev. Mr. Waterhouse. 
The unfortunate clergyman had some poor rela- 
tions in Derbyshire, who, after his murder, came 
to the county of Huntingdon to attend to his 
funeral and administer to his estate. They erected 
the tombstone with the strange inscription, thus 
completing the murder of the old man. The case 
of Mr. Waterhouse excited much interest at the 
time. I was then residing in the neighbourhood, 
and forwarded notices of the deceased to my late 
friend Mr. Mudford of the London Courier. 
Waterhouse was a parson of the Tulliber class. 
He was the only one I ever knew drive his own 
pigs and sheep to market. He hated the clerical 
costume, usually wearing a long blue coat. To 
evade the window-tax he had blocked up nearly 
all the windows in the parsonage, and a young 
rogue in the village used to get into the darkened 
rooms, when the parson was out in the fields, and 
steal whatever he could carry away. One day he 
was detected and dragged from his lurking-place 
by Mr. Waterhouse. The latter would promise 
no mercy, and the thief in desperation drew a 
sword (which he had stolen from an alehouse and 
kept concealed inside his trousers), and pushing 
down the old man into a mash-tub in the passage 
ran him through the throat. At his trial a bill- 
hook, the supposed instrument of death, was pro- 
duced ; it was stained with blood, and exhibited 
what were considered grey hairs! The audience 
shuddered, but Baron Alderson was by no means 
satisfied with the circumstantial evidence, and 
postponed the execution for a month. In the in- 


:” 





| terval the young murderer confessed all, and told 


| where the sword would be found. 


Mr. Water- 
house was a bachelor, and had up to his seventieth 





* Sir Thomas, Bishop of Ely. 
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year been paying addresses to a number of ladies. 

There was in the house at least a sackful of love- 
letters ; some, which I regret I did not copy, from 
the celebrated Mary Wollstonecraft, afterwards 
Mrs. Godwin. t. CARRUTHERS. 


Inverness. 


A Query about Elephants (2™ §. i. 115.) —1 
cannot say what poets have reproduced this fallacy 
since Sir T. Browne’s exposure of it; I only oes 
that Southey was not one of them. In the Curse 
of Kehama, the elephant no sooner spies the 
lovely Kailyal, than quite naturally, 

“ Reverent he kneels.” — Book xu. stanza xi. 

Sir T. Browne was not the first to expose this 
vulgar error, as J. E. T. seems to think. In the 
voyages of Cada Mosto, the Venetian, first pub- 
lished in 1509, and reprinted in 1613, an enter- 
taining narrative, which when it first appeared 
was probably as much read as the Pseudodozia 
itself, is the following passage. I quote from the 
translation in Kerr’s Collection of Voyages and 
Travels, vol. ii. p. 233. : 

“ Before my voyage to Africa I had been told that the 
elephant could not bend its knee, and slept standing; 
but this is an egregious falsehood, for the Sending of their 
knees can be plainly perceived when they walk, and they 
certainly lie down and rise again like other animals.” 

It is remarkable that this traveller, while he cor- 
rects one error, commits another not less palpable 
regarding the same animal. He says: 

“ Of the large teeth, or rather tusks, each elephant has 
two in the lower jaw, the points of which turn down, 
whereas those of the wild boar are turned up.” 

This mistake as to the position of the elephant’s 
tusks seems to have been almost as prevalent, and 
as obstinately maintained, as the error before no- 
ticed. It was referred to and corrected in the 
voyage to Guinea of Captain John Lok in 1554, 
printed in Hakluyt. Yet, if we may judge from 
a passage in a recent publication, this false opinion 
has continued to the present time. In the “ His- 
tory of Maritime and Inland Discovery,” in 
Lardner’s Cabinet c 'yclopedia (by Mr. Cox ley, I 
believe), tle writer, giving an account of Lok’s 
voyage, says : 

“Among the objects of curiosity found or expected 

along this strange coast, the elephan t seems to have ex- 
— the most interest in the English traders. They 
brought with them the head of one .” “Vet it 
may be doubted whether the author of the narrati ve (who 
was also the pilot of the voyage) ever saw an elephant, 
since he thinks fit to inform us that, ‘The great teeth or 
tusks grow on the upper jaw downward, and not in the 
lower jaw upwards, as the painters and arras-workers 
represent them.’ ” — Vel. ii. p. 225. 

On reading this one feels tempted to ask whether 
Mr. Cooley “ ever saw an elephant.” F. 


The Champneys Arms (2° S. i. 


families in Devonshire which bore arms of similar 
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| character to those described, viz. a lion rampant 


| dericus Vitalis, lib. xiii. p. 908. 


within a border engrailed, were the following : 

Champneys — for which see the Visitation of 
1620, Pole’s Collections for Devon, Lysons, Rob- 
son, Burke, the Guildhall at Exeter, and an in- 
scription in Yarnescombe church. 

Harpur — for which see the same Visitation, 
Robson, Burke, and the impalement on a monu- 
ment in Ilfracombe church, where there are several 
inscriptions to the family of Bowen. 

Pomeroy or Pomeray — for which the authori- 
ties in print and otherwise are too numerous to be 
here cited. J.D. S. 


Systems of Short-hand (2™ §. i. 152.) — There 
is rather a curious work, entitled — 

“ Polygraphy, or Short Hand made easy to the Meanest 
Capacity: being an universal Character fitted to all 
Languages, which may be learned by this Book without 
the Help of a Master. By the Inventor, Aulay Macau- 
lay. 18mo. London: 1756.” 

It is well worthy of the notice of your corre- 
spondent. T. G. S. 


Edinburgh. 


The Two-headed Eagle (2™ §. i. 197.) — W. 
S. W. has read my Note incorrectly if he supposes 
I stated that “such an eagle was the ensign of the 
ancient kings of Persia and Babylon” (p. 197.). 
My words were “ The device of the eagle was the 
ensign of the ancient kings of Persia and of 
Babylon,” (p. 138.) Cerrer. 


Bodies of the Excommunicated incapable of Cor- 
ruption (2™* S. i. 194.) — Dr. Cowel in his Law 
Dictionary or Interpreter (folio 1727), after giving 
Panormitan’s definition of excommunication, and 
the old form of an excommunication, says : 


“ By the ecclesiastical laws an excommunicated person 
was not to be buried, but the body was usually flung into 
a pit, or covered with a heap of stones, which was called 
Imblocare corpus. Uoveden, pp. 773. 796. 801. 810.; Or- 
And it was a common 
opinion that though the body was exposed to the weather, 


| yet it never perished, but remained whole, as a terrible 


133.) — The | 


example to all posterity. Jat. Paris, p. 464.” 
W. 8. W. Tf. 


Somerset House. 


The Tithe Impropriators of Benefices in Ca- 
pitular Patronage (2"' S. i. 173.) —1 think that 
the Rev. C. H. Davis will find the most accurate 
information on this subject in Table No. IV. ap- 
pended to the Report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed by His Majesty to inquire into the Ecclesias- 
tical Revenues of England and Wales. London: 
1835. Folio. This work contains in upwards of 
1000 pages an immense amount of information 
nicely arranged in a tabular form, to which the 
Clergy List and other books are greatly indebted. 

W. H. W. Tithe-ridge. 
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The Tau Cross (2™ 8. i. 11.) —To the in- | 

uiry of Buriensis, whether this was the dis- 
tinguishing badge of any religious order in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, I reply, that the 
Tau Cross is not the badge of any distinct order ; 
but is called the Cross of St. Anthony, or the 
Egyptian Cross, as it is understood to have been 
adopted by St. Anthony and his monks. It was 
used, probably, in allusion to the verses 4, and 6. 
of the ninth chapter of Ezekiel ; where St. Jerom 
understands the mark to have been the letter 
Thau, which, before the time of Esdras, was 
shaped like a cross, as the Greek letter Tau and 
the Roman T, Hence the Vulgate has in these 
verses : “ Signa Thau super frontes,” and “ Super 
quem videritis Thau.” St. Anthony often 
painted with the Zuu Cross on his habit or cloak, 
which is probably what Buriensis remembers to 
have seen. Cc. H. 


1S 


Order of St. John of Jerusalem (1* §. xii. 455. ; 
2" §. i, 197.) — Whether this order has “ really 
been re-established in this country by the autho- 
rity of the foreign branches,” as Z. inquires, I 
cannot answer; but I know that it is assumed to 
exist by the Freemasons, and kept up in some 
sort among them, I have before me a printed 
“Service of the Knights of the Temple and S¢. 
John of Jerusalem.” The Duke of Kent was 
Royal Grand Patron of the “ Royal and exalted 
Religious and Military Orders of H. D. M. 
Grand elected Masonic Knights Templars K. D. 
O. S. H. of St. John of Jerusalem, Palestine, &c. 
&e. &c.” The Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 
are united in some places in England with four 
other “progressive degrees of masonic knight- 
hood,” as they are styled ; which are, the Knizhts 
of the Nine Elect, Knights of Kilwinning, Knights 
of the East, Sword and Eagle, and Knights of 
Rose Crucis. F. C. H. 


S. i. 213.) 


Etymologies wanted (2 
Lower will perhaps think with me that 
* as a surname, is derived from a place so 
called (probably from Rand, near Wragby, co. 


Surnames : 
— Mr. 
* Rand, 


One of your philological correspon- 
” as 


as a 


Lincoln). 
dents will perhaps explain the word “ Rand 
applicable to places. Johnson describes it 
Dutch word, signifying a border, or seam. 


J. Sansom. 


Tillemans the Painter (2™ S. i. 195.) — There 
is a short but very comprehensive account of both 
S. P. and P. Tillemans, in Pilkington’s Dictionary 
of Painters, P; H. Ek. Witkinson. 
Notting Hil 


579. 
Square. 

Constantia Grierson (2™ 8. i. 192.) — C. M.C. 
will find a few more particulars (though not all 
he asks for) respecting this lady in the 16th vol. of 
Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, and in pages 
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[24 §. No13., Man, 29. °56, 


| 648-9. of Timperley's Encyclopaedia of Sian 
| and Typographical Anecdote. W. H. W. T. 


| Somerset House, 


Miscellaneous. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Baicey’s Erysonocn aL Dictionany, 22ndorany later Edition, 12mo. 

Lovat Sones, &¢ 17 

AIK Sones. Ist E litio on. 

*e* Letters, stating partic ulars and lowest price, carriage free, to be 
sent te Mi tt & Datvy, Publishers of “NOTES AND 

QUE ti 8,” 186. Fleet Street. 

following Books to be sent direct to 


required, and whose names and ad- 


ticulars of Pri 
he gentlemen by w 
esses are given for 


e, &e. of the 
om they are 
that purpose ; 
cKLAND's Queens or Enotann. 
xinGs THRoven Waxes. 
By Patride 
By Patridge. 


Vol. XII. 


1835 or 1839, 
Jam } ’ 


Zavuier's Honoscorr 


Wanted by 1, Bookseller, Bromley. 


Vol. VII. Part 1. 
avo. Vol. II. 
m7. Vol. L 
, 24, Chichester Place, King’s Cross. 
Rev. C. B. Taviea's Lany Many. 
Temper 
Cursrearieco’s Letrers ro nis Son. 

Wanted by Charles F. Blackburn, Bookseller, Leamington. 


and Vols. VIIE. & IX. 
Two Copies. 


Marre Brown's Groonaray. 

Moore's Lire or Senay, 

Hanroine's Tiverton, 
Wanted by 4. Ma 


fatices ta Correspondents, 


We have a letter 


ho wrote 
ronde nt 


respecting Kennerleigh Manor. 


liey date than 
ll known line — 


. i 7 vonden in what book af ear 
s Essay on Criticism he _ he rend ‘the we 
“ A little learning is a dangerous thing." 
ther Warburton, Pope's first ¢ 
f his writings notice the fact. 


litor, nor Carruthers, the last editor, 


tch face at Somerset House referred to by our Co 
ed there by the Royal Society as a meridian mark for a 
instrument in one of the windows of their ante-room. 


“re- 
anset 

ee Cunningham's London, p. 459. 
A. B. R. (Belmont.) We believe there 
red to was written by the lady named by 
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aform 


is no dowht that the novel re- 


wrrespondent 
letter be forwarded to our 
ting thia ventlem mm. 


Missionary 
quested 


Maromant THe 
Corre lent u 


spon ho re ion respec 


A notice of Simon Waatell and his Works 
will be found in We s Athena, ii. 355, of Da- 
rentry, rthamptonshire. principal work passed through two 
editions with ‘dig rent titles: The rue Christian's Dally Delight ; being 
a Sum of Every Chapter of the Old and New Testament set down Al- 
phabetic ally in English Verse. 12mo0. 1623 ; afterwards published with 

| additions led Microbiblion: or the Bibl e's Epitome, 4« 12mo. 

B “A wr ~~~ are scarce. 


M. Cravrorp (Edinburgh). 


author was icar 


Cureruam. For urreals, see 
losities, p. 4 lit 


t af Denis de Sallo, 
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quillers among bakers? Su 
millers. 
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61. col. 1. L 

from bottom, for 
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“Nores ano Qventes” 
Country Booksellers may receive ( 
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“ Nores ano Quenins"’ is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
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| savour of the Publisher, Ma. Gronvz Bex, No. 186. Fleet Street. 
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